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THE TRUCE, 


A TRUCE has been called—a truce of God—to which the boom of 
minute guns, the dull roll of muffled drums, the deep tolling of 
funeral bells have called our people. There is wonderful dramatic 
power in the situation. After the first great battle of the campaign 
both parties remained quiescent for a while ; there were gains and 
losses to be reckoned up, defects in armour to be remedied, new 
officers here and there to be chosen. Then began the preliminaries 
for the next battle—gropings and reconnaissances, manceuvrings 
for position, indifferently done on either side. The very day for 
battle was chosen; the bugles rang loud a call to arms, in serried 
ranks men waited, eager for the signal—and then, of a sudden the 
Angel of Death passed swiftly, silently, over the camp. Dazed, 
stunned, friend and foe mingled in common grief before a vacant 
throne. And when the shadow had passed, and men had time to 
look about them—the two armies were still encamped, but the 
bugles were still, and the white flags of truce hung limply from the 
staffs. The leaders are in conference. What does it mean? 

“Compromise is the soul of political things.” No one could 
be a stauncher advocate of compromise in political life than the 
present writer. But there are occasions when the issue is so sharply 
defined, so incapable of mere patching up, so vital to one or both 
parties, that any compromise would be a mockery and a farce. It 
is to be feared that upon this occasion the Liberal leaders have 
allowed their sense of dramatic fitness to obscure their vision of 
political facts. 

The facts are absurdly simple ; rightly or wrongly, the Liberal 
Party has determined that its Bills must obtain from the House of 
Lords at least as much fairplay as Unionist Bills. Rightly or 
wrongly the country has made up its mind that a hereditary House 
of Lords cannot be allowed control of the public purse, or even 
predominant power in legislation. 
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There are, then, three points involved: Abandonment by the 
Lords of their new claim to control finance; curtailment of their 
powers of veto and delay to the limits of the life of one Parliament ; 
reform of the Second Chamber on a non-hereditary basis. 


Any Liberal Government which went to the country with a 
“compromise” which weakened or neglected any of these three 


points, would wreck the Liberal Party from top to bottom, and 
would be hurled out of office by the electorate. 

But since these three points exactly cover the present pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Party, it follows that there is no room for 
compromise. The Liberal negotiators have nothing to give in 
return for any concessions they may wring from their opponents. 

When one is faced by a situation of this kind, the only possible 
way of settling the difficulty is to fight it out at once. Any delay is 
fatal. It encourages the belief, assiduously spread by interested 
politicians, that the Liberals are not in earnest about this matter— 
that it is not real war after all, but merely a sham fight, grand army- 
manceuvres with a showy review to wind up with. These negotia- 
tions are from every point of view ill-fated; they can only lead to 
peace by the complete capitulation of the Unionist party—an al- 
most unthinkable contingency. Any compromise that may be 
evolved would be lame and impotent. The sooner the conference 
closes its door the better. 

In the meantime what is the duty of the Liberal rank and file? 
Mr. Joseph Martin, late of Ontario, has no doubts on the matter. 
His advice; embodied in a fire-eating letter to the Times is “Desert.” 
It is a thousand pities that the Hon. Joseph Martin does not follow 
his own advice. Gladly would we turn him over to the Unionists. 
Or, perhaps, he aspires to lead the Labour Party? 

To our humbler vision it seems rather that our duty is to stand 
by our arms and wait. The day this artificial conference collapses 
will be the day of battle. And the victory will be to him whose 
sword is sharp, and whose powder is dry. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD. 


THE sudden taking away of King Edward the Seventh was as 
startling and impressive in its attendant circumstances and possible 
consequences, as it was pathetic, and is regrettable. For this King 
occupied a unique position among the crowned heads of Europe, 
and was, par excellence, a universal Peacemaker, whose counsels 
and influences were constantly exercised in behalf of the good and 
welfare of mankind, and of peace and goodwill between nations. 
In effect, King Edward was an accomplished and tactful constitu- 
tional monarch, and a man of considerable personal parts and 
magnetism. He was, moreover, an enlightened and exceptionally 
accomplished diplomatist and ruler—if “ruler,” a “ constitutional 
monarch,” such as the King of England must needs be, can be 
rightfully designated. Albeit, this King was essentially a diplomat 
of the first water, and statesman to the core. But of this more 
anon. Brief though the reign of King Edward, and inauspicious 
though his accession to the throne of Great Britain, it was a reign 
of honour and worthy accomplishment, in so far as the enactment 
of his part, and fulfilment of his pledges and obligations are to be 
considered—even though a comparatively colourless reign, or era, 
in British relation. But, in thus alluding to the seeming “ in- 
auspicious ” accession of King Edward to the British throne, I refer 
only to the illness by which he was visited just prior to his public 
coronation, and to the dark shadow cast over the British horizon 
by the war in South Africa. Yet “inauspicious” as would thus 
appear the succession of King Edward to the reign of his august 
and beloved mother—“ Victoria the Good ”—such was the tact, and 
such the discernment, manifested and given practical evidence, from 
the moment of his assumption of the proud prerogative of King 
and “ruler,” by Edward the Peacemaker, as to allay all misgivings 
and to inspire with trust and fullest confidence the hearts and 
minds of his “subjects,” through both British realm and empire. 
In short, one of his first acts, as King, was to start off his son and 
heir to the throne on a grand tour of the empire, as though in order 
(as no doubt it was) to educate him on broad lines, and to practical 
purpose, and to fit him for his forthcoming duties and responsibili- 
ties, as titular ruler of a vast and mighty empire. And in thus early 
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evincing (as King and Emperor) such discernment and prevision, 
as well as deep sense of responsibility, King Edward clearly attested 
his own fitness and fidelity, and proclaimed himself alike wise ruler 
and scrupulous parent. And who knows what may have been the 
effects and influences of such a tour, and of such impressions, upon 
the mind and consciousness of the then Prince, and now King, him- 
self? Then again, what plain evidences, and how manifold, the 
reign of Edward the Peacemaker has afforded of his singular tact 
and judgment in all human relation! Quick to say, and to do, the 
right thing at the right moment, and in the right way, his efforts 
and influences on behalf of peace within the empire, and of con- 
ciliation and goodwill without, or with foreign powers, we have 
every reason to believe that he had not his peer among the crowned 
heads and rulers of the civilized world in his day. But to America 
and Americans, more especially, did King Edward ever constantly 
and consistently manifest most pronounced cordiality and good- 
will; and very conscious, and gratefully conscious, of this, have 
Americans long become. Ever courteous and affable in all his 
personal relations and incidental associations with America and 
Americans, and ever eager to accord them gracious and respectful 
attention and consideration, he allowed no opportunity to escape of 
frankly and warmly attesting his keen appreciation of the cour- 
tesies and hospitalities accorded him by America and Americans in 
former years, when, as Prince of Wales, he visited the United 
States. But not only was King Edward a potential factor to the 
cementation of the ties and kinship, and of friendship, as between 
America and England, but he was every bit as potential in his 
influences and behalf, in purely “ foreign” relationship—as, for in- 
stance in his rare and delicate appreciation of French sentiment 
and of French character. . For simply wonderful has been the 
transformation and effectuality of Anglo-French sentiment and 
understanding, wrought about by the personality and rare diplomacy 
of Edward the Peacemaker! For, who does not well remember 
the hostile attitude of Russia and of the French people towards 
England during the time of the South African imbroglio. For 
that matter, when was the time, previous to the reign of Edward 
the Seventh, when France and England were not foresworn and 
inveterate foes? Yet, to-day there is not, perhaps, a power in 
Europe, more friendly, or so friendly disposed towards England, 
than France, its traditional foet So much, then, for the distinctly 
diplomatic genius and virtues of King Edward’s reign and per- 
sonality. But what of the life of this man? Of his life-work, or 
human accomplishments—apart from his purely kingly virtues and 
qualifications? Born in 1841, under circumstances over which he, 
at least, had no control, he was, according to our American way of 
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thinking, severely “ handicapped” at the outset—in so far as any 
opportunity for the cultivation of his individual powers and capaci- 
ties were afforded him. For, so rigid and circumscribed are neces- 
sarily the “opportunities” of “a prince,” or king, that from his 
earliest infancy he is surrounded and influenced by a sense only of 
privilege, or of superiority! Or, to be explicit, a prince is usually 
surrounded by sycophants and panderers, whose pernicious wont it 
is to inflame the vanity and to stultify the latent virtues and the 
character of their august companion. But not thus was it in the 
case of either King Edward or King George—thanks to the rare, 
conscientious training and tutelage of wise parents and sagacious 
counsellors. 

Consequently, we find him to have proved himself a man of 
exceptional educational parts and accomplishments. In fact, he 
was D.C.L. of Oxford, and LL.D., of Cambridge, besides being a 
“barrister!” He held, moreover, no less than thirteen Cniversity 
degrees! Nor was he ever a bit inclined to idleness, or averse to 
the performance of his duties and obligations, as prince or king, 
but ever gallantly and loyally responded to every behest and re- 
quirement, for he never shirked a public duty—no matter how 
onerous, or, seemingly, non-essential! He laid at least 73 import- 
ant “foundation stones.” He opened part of the Suez Canal, and 
he made more public speeches in such connection than, perhaps, 
any other man in his lifetime. He also travelled to some purpose ; 
in 1860, he crossed the Atlantic and visited Canada and the United 
States; and even to this day there are men and women, both in 
Canada and the United States, who treasure mementoes and recol- 
lections of that visit. In the United States he visited and enjoyed 
the hospitalities of a number of our cities and citizens—in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Washington, and, 
notably, New York. 

In the Capital he received an extraordinary ovation, and was 
the guest of President Buchanan, and, while in Washington, visited 
Mount Vernon, and paid his respects to the memory of George 
Washington, by whose tomb he planted a chestnut tree. From 
the Capital he set out for Richmond; from thence to Philadelphia, 
where he visited Independence Hall. 

But King Edward’s travels were by no means confined to 
Canada and the United States, for on the Continent of Europe he 
was a constant and familiar visitant and figure—both as Prince of 
Wales and as King of England, and in Paris, as I have already 
remarked, he was especially popular. But, to conclude, no better 
evidence of the beneficent influences and practical sagacity evinced 
by King Edward can be adduced than by the evidences afforded so 
recently of the goodwill and respect of America and Americans for 


. 
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one who did so much to augment and cement the ties of kinship and 
of friendship and mutual understanding between the peoples of the 
United States and Great Britain. And in thus honouring the death 
and memory of King Edward the Peacemaker and Friend of America, 
as did the President and House of Representatives of the United 
States, America and Americans honoured themselves. 


EDWIN RIDLEY. 











ARE NOT THE IRISH A BEER- 
DRINKING PEOPLE ? 


ON the 29th April, 1909, Mr. Lloyd George, at the conclusion of 
his Budget statement, formally moved an increase in the spirit duty 
by 3s. od. per gallon. Mr. John Redmond thereupon addressed the 
House as follows :— 

“ What has happened in this Budget is exactly what hap- 
pened in 1853, when the gravest of all injustices was done in 
point of taxation to Ireland. In 1853, by the imposition of a 
largely increased whiskey tax, the taxation of Ireland was 
increased at one blow by 42,000,000 per year; and now you 
do not propose to put a single additional sixpence on the 
beverage of England, while you propose to put an enormously 
increased taxation on whiskey.” 

To this he made the following addition a few days afterwards 
(May 3rd) :— 

“What is the history of the whiskey tax in Ireland, as it 
affects the international financial arrangements of the two 
countries? The first great blow which was struck at Ireland 
after the amalgamation of the two exchequers was struck in 
1853, when Mr Gladstone imposed an enormous whiskey duty 
on the country, The result of that was that the taxation of 
Ireland was actually increased dy one blow £2,500,000.” 

Next day, Mr. Hazelton, M.P., contributed the following :— 

“As applied to England and Scotland this Budget may 
be regarded as a triumph of Liberalism. As applied to Ireland 
it is nothing less than a triumph of legalised robbery. You 
are bleeding us to death in Ireland.” 

In the course of the ensuing debates, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., twice over referred to Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons, as the originator of Irish whiskey taxation! On the 23rd 
September he made the following amazing statement :— 

“This tax was brought into existence in 1853 by the late 
Mr. Gladstone, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
inflicted upon Ireland one of the heaviest blows it ever received 
from the legislation of this country. In that year he estab- 
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lished this tax, and inflicted upon Ireland an additional burden 

of two and a half millions of money. This enormous addition 

to the taxation of Ireland was inflicted when she was just 
beginning to emerge from the sorrows and sufferings of the 

famine which began in 1846.” 

As to Mr. Gladstone being the originator of Irish whiskey 
taxation, what are the very easily ascertainable facts? Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1853 found the Irish whiskey tax at 2s. 8d. per proof 
gallon, and increased it by 8d. making it 3s. 4d. Next year, 
he added on another 8d. making it 4s. By 1858, largely 
as a result of the Crimean War, it had been raised to 6s. 2d., when 
Mr. Disraeli not only added Is. 10d., making it 8s., but in so doing 
equalised it with the English and Scotch duties, thus rendering it 
for the future subject to whatever increase might be placed on 
spirits in Great Britain. The final Conservative performance rela- 
tive to spirits was in 1900, when the Ios. 6d. per gallon—at which 
the duty then stood—was increased to IIs. 

Then, as to the 42,000,000 extra taxation inflicted by the 
whiskey tax on Ireland at one blow, as Mr. Redmond says, and as 
so very many other speakers and writers in Ireland have reveated 
with such persistence. As Unionists in Ireland are never tired of 
twitting Nationalists and Irish Liberals over this wholly imaginary 
action of Mr. Gladstone, it becomes necessary to summarise his 
much-maligned financial action. The task is not a difficult one. 
It is only necessary, for the purpose of effecting it, to consult the 
files of almost any daily newspaper for the years 1853 and 1854. 
In the words of Sir Charles Gavin Duffy (Contemporary Review, 
August, 1897), “ The new Chancellor of the Exchequer was Mr. 
Gladstone, who signalised himself by Free Trade concessions 
worthy of the favourite pupil of Sir Robert Peel. But it was 
necessary to recoup the Treasury for relinquished taxes, and he 
proposed to recoup it by imposing, for the first time, an Income 
Tax on Ireland.” 

From Income Tax, Mr. Gladstone, as we can learn from any 
1853 newspaper, or the Annual Register, expected to get from 
Ireland £460,000, and from an additional eightpence per gallon on 
Irish whiskey £198,000. The extra duty, however, as we learn 
from the 1854 newspapers, yielded £213,000, and the Income Tax 
£480,000. As these—the two principal and most fiercely attacked 
items from that time to this—only total £693,000, it would be an 
interesting investigation to ascertain how the balance of extra taxa- 
tion, alleged to amount to two or to two and a half millions steiling 
was made up, and on what articles. Amongst many other details 
worthy of note in connection with this foully traduced Budget it 
mlist be remembered that Mr. Gladstone reduced the tea duty from 
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2s. 2}d. to Is. 10d., as likewise various other duties. It is also 
worthy of note that although he increased the Irish spirit duty by 
8d., making it 3s. 4d., he added Is. to the Scotch duty, making it 
4s. 8d, the extra 8d. to the Irish article, eliciting a loud Irish how,1 
the larger addition to the Scotch article passing absolutely without 
remark. In view of the extraordinary misconception so widely 
prevalent in Ireland as to the spirit duty in the three kingd>ms, 
perhaps the following table from that budget of comicalities, the 
Financial Relations’ Commission Report, will be examined with 
interest :— 
SPIRIT DUTIES. 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 
ne a i ae 5 74 
BBD in viececies oe So ies 2 8 
ee FG petecs a> DS *: sccces 3 4 
ee Soe PD ncsins 2 a 4 0 
ee SO anes . 2 6 2 
eee ape i peo i Bape ore 8 oO 
Se atistassess a. oer OH as 10 oO 
eee ma O° aun eee 10 6 
ee i nee an are II oO 
TR i ee aeeoree 10 6 


The following is from a speech delivered by Mr. Redmond at 
Arklow :— 

“The tax upon whiskey is an infamously unjust tax to 
this country. Why dolIsayso? Because it is a tax that hits 
Ireland, but does not hit England. They have not taxed beer, 
the manufacture of the Englishman and the beverage of the 
Englishman ; but they have taxed the industry of the Irish- 
man and the drink of the Irishman. They have differentiated 
in favour of England and against Ireland, and I say to you in 
the name of the Irish Parliamentary Party, that by every means 
in our power, at every stage of this Budget, we will oppose 
this whiskey tax.” 

Now, if it really were the fact that Irishmen are all whiskey 
drinkers and not beer drinkers, and that Englishmen are all beer 
drinkers, and not spirit drinkers, it would be—as Mr. Redmond 
contended—“ infamously unjust ” to tax the Irish beverage, and not 
the English one. But how can the Irish Nationalist contention, so 


1. Sir Charles Duffy has since stated that he hastened over to Ireland to rally 
the distillers, He found them singularly apathetic. ‘ Why,” asked one of them, 
‘* should I be annoyed with Mr. Gladstone? I have 15,000 gallons in stock and am 
therefore exceedingly grateful to him for putting 15,000 eight-pences into my pocket.’ 
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forcibly voiced by Mr. Redmond and his colleagues, and supported 
by Irish Unionist newspapers, be upheld in face of the official re- 
turns supplied almost weekly for many months past at the instance 
of the Irish members themselves, and who seem to have a positive 
genius for pestering the Treasury for statistical information which, 
when granted, has the effect of knocking their pet contentions into 
cocked hats! To instance only a few specimens: Mr. Redmond’s 
contention relative to the spirit manufacture being so exclusively 
Irish, was effectually disposed of by Mr. Patrick White, M.P., who 
questioned out of Mr. Lloyd-George not only that the English dis- 
tillery output exceeded that of Ireland, but that the Scotch output 
was as much as that of England and Ireland added together. 

Mr. Redmond’s other statement to the effect that beer is an 
English, and not an Irish manufacture, is truly amazing. Surely 
Mr. Redmond, although a total abstainer, has heard of Guinness’s 
stout and porter, and that the shares in that great Irish concern— 
the very largest of the kind in the world—have steadily risen in 
value since the Budget was introduced. As to beer being an Eng- 
lish and not an Irish beverage, Mr. Redmond should have known 
from the return supplied to Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, M.P., shortly 
before his Arklow speech, that for the year ended March 31st, 1908, 
the number of beer barrels emptied in Ireland amounted to no less 
than two million six hundred and six thousand, the duty paid there- 
on being £1,010,000. 

From the Inland Revenue return for the years given herewith, 
it will be observed that the manufacture of beer is not only a most 
valuable Irish industry, but a rapidly progressing one :— 


BARRELS OF BEER UPON WHICH DUTY WAS PAID. 


Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1898-99... 31,207,640 ... 2,164,933 ... 2,916,800. 
1908-09... 28,266,435 ... 1,730,407 «.. 3,351,326 


Taking the three countries together, there is a drop of a little 
over three million barrels in the ten years. The drop, however, is 
in England and Scotland only. The Irish output advanced by 
434,526 barrels. 

The following are the net receipts of beer duty in each of the 
three kingdoms for the same years :— 


Years. England. Scotland. Treland. 
& & & 

1898-90... 10,453,319 «++... GERBSE -cscic. 980,072 

1908-09... 28,266,435 ... 1,730,407 «.. 3,351,326 


While the English figures show a very slight increase during 
the ten years, and the Scotch figures a decline, those for Ireland 
show an increase of 32 per cent.! 
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It will be observed from these tables that the Irish in 1909 
produced nearly double as much beer as the Scotch, and paid 
double as much beer duty; and that Ireland, with a population of 
not much more than one-ninth of that of England, pays nearly 
one-eighth as much beer duty, and produces nearly one-eighth as 
much beer! To describe England as a beer drinking, and not a 
spirit drinking country, and Ireland as a spirit-drinking, and not a 
beer-drinking country, is preposterous. A tax on beer instead of 
on whiskey would hit Ireland harder than England! 

I have already alluded to the extent to which, since the intro- 
duction of Mr. Lloyd-George’s Budget, so many of the Irish mem- 
bers feel impelled to ask questions, which, when answered by the 
Treasury, contain particulars which destroy their pet theories, or 
are not the facts they want. Very recently it has been in this way 
elicited in a special return, that Ireland, in respect of Old Age 
Pensions, received £2,300,000 per annum, as against Scotland’s 
£900,000. From another return it appears that Scotland’s civil 
servants are much fewer in number, and more poorly paid than 
Ireland’s. So far, however, as up to date performances of this 
description are concerned, the honours would appear very easily to 
rest with Mr. E. Crean, M.P., who has extracted from the Treasury 
the following particulars relative to the manufacture of spirits for 
the three years ended 30th September, 1909 :— 


1907 1908 1909 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Scotland ... 25,227,558 ... 22,916,461 ... 25,470,675 
England ... 13,520,697... 12,821,659...... 12,492,670 
Ireland ... 11,965,781 ... 12,067,671 ... 11,976,564 


Not only does Scotland, not Ireland, head the list, but had 
last year double as large an output as either England or Ireland, 
the Scotch total béing one million gallons ahead of that of England 
and Ireland added together! It will be observed that in Scotland 
and Ireland the quantity of spirits distilled in 1909 exceeded that 
for 1907, from which it would seem that the greatly increased duty 
does not appear to have had the ruinous effects upon the native 
manufacture and barley growing so confidently predicted. In face 
of these facts does it not appear just a little ridiculous that the 
prolonged whiskey protest should be so exclusively Irish? On 
the wild assumption that the extra 3s. od. per gallon is a crushing 
blow to Ireland, that to Scotland must be at least doubly as crush- 
ing, the more so when it is borne in mind that the Scotch retain 
for home consumption nearly double as much as the Irish, the 
following being the official figures for the year 1908-9 :— 

Gallons retained. 
RENEE. ‘nocusssdeenenneisedes 6,661,000. 
EE case iGaisecktrenens 3,563,074 
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The great composure with which the Scotch have submitted 
to the extra whiskey tax should be easily understood. The Scotch 
members have never felt disposed to represent their countrymen as 
a nation of beggars and paupers, with a view to securing excep- 
tionally lenient treatment for them relative to whiskey, tobacco, or 
other descriptions of taxation for Imperial purposes. Moreover, 
they know thoroughly well that three-fourths of the duty on Scotch 
whiskey (like that on Irish whiskey) will be paid for them by the 
English consumer, and that should there be an appreciable decline 
in the quantity consumed in Scotland itself, the circumstance will 
be one for congratulation rather than for loud outcry and 
lamentation. 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 




















1910. 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORS. 


A MOVEMENT of Imperial importance has lately been growing in 
some of the Australian States. A demand is being made that 
State Governors shall be local men appointed on the spot, the 
Governor-General alone being nominated by the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State has hitherto avoided taking action in this 
matter on the ground that any change must be the result of 
unanimous action by the several States of the Commonwealth, 
an unanimity that so far has not been reached. But this excuse 
may at any time cease to be operative, and an important link of 
Empire may disappear. The proposed change would, of course, be 
agreeable to a certain widespread class of politicians. It would 
be consistent with the Protectionist—or call it Tariff Reform— 
spirit, which dominates Australia at present. The Protectionist 
motive is not always national. Nationalism is only its Sunday 
garb. Those who have had a long experience of Protection in 
being, as well as a close acquaintance with it in theory, know that 
it tends to have a personal contagiousness. The awful fact of 
half-a-dozen well-paid jobs going to imported men is harrowing to 
the greedy politician, and galling to the patriot whose ambition is 
to see a “ self-sufficing Australia.” “ Australia for the Australians ” 
is a popular cry in a country where one of the most powerful 
organisations of so-called democrats is more exclusive than the 
House of Lords itself. A man need not be particular where he is 
born in order to qualify for a peerage, but no one born outside 
Australia can join the ranks of the Australian Natives’ Association. 
Among the general public little interest has been shown in the 
proposed change. 

The question of the appointment of Governors is of interest, 
apart from its personal aspect. Some years ago, a leading Socialist 
who had visited America and Australia, expressed the view that 
the appointment of non-local men to be our Governors had favour- 
ably affected the purity of public life in Australia, as compared with 
that of America. If that was a correct judgment, we may well 
pause before we remove an obstacle to a worse condition. We 
may be better than our American cousins, but even the most native 
born would scarcely dispute that the tone of public life leaves much 
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to be desired. A Parliament that raised the salaries of its mem- 
bers without consulting the electors, can scarcely be held up as a 
model of disinterested patriotism, even though the increase was 
only 50 per cent. 

It is proposed that instead of the Colonial Office sending us 
Governors, the position should be filled by the Chief Justice of the 
State, or the ex-Chief Justice. So far it has not been seriously 
proposed that the Governor should be elected by popular vote. 
But if the change now in question be made the demand for an 
elected Gavernor is likely soon to follow. The objections to the 
Chief Justice being Governor are many and weighty. His judicial 
duties should engage his whole attention. The qualities suitable 
for the two positions are not the same, and the combination of 
judicial and executive functions would be an evil. Already, in 
Australia, we are feeling ill effects from the intrusion of industrial 
disputes into the area of judicial decisions. We have had a judge 
denounced because his opinions were displeasing to one political 
party, and another judge applauded because his decision was agree- 
able to them. From some objections applicable to a Chief Justice 
an ex-Chief Justice would be free. But he also would be a man 
of local connections, and every State does not always keep an ex- 
Chief Justice in stock. At present Chief Justices and their prede- 
cessors form a convenient reserve. 

An ex-Minister of the Crown, in one of the Australian States, 
assured an enquirer that in his experience the local man, who, in 
the absence of the Governor, performed his duties, was of some 
service, suggesting in council points for consideration. The im- 
ported Governor, on the other hand, was a mere figure-head. But 
this was probably the fault of the Ministers themselves. They 
had not attempted to avail themselves of the Governor’s knowledge 
and experience. And unless invited to assist the deliberations of 
his councillors, the imported Governor would be unlikely to obtrude 
his own views. Ministers in an Australian State should be able to 
profit from the experience of a man who has had a varied career in 
different parts of the world, if they have the sense to invite such 
confidential assistance, and the Governor has the knowledge and 
the capacity to give it. The present system of selecting Australian 
Governors being unlikely to continue, it is worth considering 
whether a change consistent with Australian sentiment can be 
made without the loss of the existing Imperial connection. A way 
out of the difficulty may possibly be found in the selection by the 
Colonial Office of a class of men that would be of service in the 
position, and whom Australians would be likely to welcome. Since 
the foundation of the Commonwealth and the appointment of a 
Governor-General, the State Governors have been, in many cases, 
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selected from the fighting services. But, as defence is a Federal 
matter, the special knowledge of these distinguished officers has not 
been of particular use to the State Ministers. Experts in matters 
outside the powers of the States, the Governors were not specially 
qualified in matters which particularly interest the States—such as 
Immigration, Production, and Markets. The Colonial Office might 
now take a step forward by broadening the basis of its selection. 
The Home Office, the Board of Trade, the Consular Service, and 
other departments, should be able to supply us with experts whose 
knowledge would be of service to Australia, and who would return 
to their previous departments, informed as to Imperial interests 
outside the mother country. The complaint has been made that 
the British Consular Service is undermanned, underpaid, sometimes 
inefficient, and without adequate prospects for its members. The 
suggested change in the appointment of Colonial Governors would 
do something to diminish these evils. A brilliant man would have 
some hope of advancement, some chance of displaying his excep- 
tional powers. And the prospect of such positions might attract 
natives of the various colonies to enter the Imperial Civil Service, 
an object well worth seeking. - 

Such a change in the class of individuals would necessitate 
other alterations. The new class of Governor could not be ex- 
pected to live in a colossal mansion and entertain all the notorious 
nonentities of the State. However unpalatable this might be to 
plutocrats and politicians, it would be beneficial to social life 
generally. The Governor would be able to live on his salary, and 
have time to perform his duties and study Australian conditions. 
Instead of attempting to maintain a tawdry semi-state for the 
benefit of an unselect few, he should be an example of the simple 
life to all. 


ERIGENA. 
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DESTINY. 


LIFE and the world refuse to be generalised—hence the extra- 
ordinary diversity of proverbial expressions. A Homer, Plato, 
Paul, Newton, or other momentary incarnation of the world-spirit 
will occasionally arise and cast a reflex of themselves upon suc- 
ceeding generations, so that the entire field of truth shall seem by 
the brilliance of their light to be at last finally and conclusively 
surveyed with all the certainty of a pellucid and incontrovertible 
logic. 

But it is not so—there is no finality to any process of human 
reasoning—the basal postulates of the most ordinary subjects of 
investigation may any moment be assailed and overthrown. That 
conviction of the Pythagoreans that “there is no certain know- 
ledge,” embraced, though clumsily, a great truth, and one which in 
these days of self-constituted pontiffs like Haeckel, McCabe, and 
their numerous acolytes, it would do no harm to remember. 

The abiding virtue of the Socratic Dialogues is their delight- 
ful exposure of those always very numerous people who employ a 
set series of words and expressions just because others do so, 
without having any clear idea of their precise signification—like 
Plato’s Euthyphron being merely “ self-satisfied sciolists” using 
“the rattling tongue of saticy and audacious eloquence” as a kind 
of stilts over uncertain ground. 

Emerson says that a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. Why should each man imagine so foolishly that that 
little glow-lamp which he calls his mind has irradiated the “great 
deep sacred infinitude of nescience” with its flickering light? A 
great man is not local, but universal; to have only one fixed idea 
in life is to make the world into a small cupboard where you can 
rely upon finding nothing but what you already possess. 

It is an extraordinary thing that man, whose very duration 
upon this planet forms the positive pinnacle of uncertainty, should 
devote his life to opposing whatever seems in disharmony to his 
particular bias. 

In general, I should think that a man’s weakness may be 
known by his antipathies; the property of a great soul is sym- 
pathy, because sympathy between people is really but the measure 
of their understanding. 
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The Encheiridion of Epictetus and the genial Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam are vastly different works, but both are better 
than some of those “Works of the Fathers,” of which we have 
heard more than enough. 


“Behold! We know not anything! 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all 

And every winter change to spring!” 


Had Tennyson, in any era of papal domination, published this, the 
first line would have branded him among all thoughtless pietists 
as an intractible atheist, and he would very likely have expired as 
John Huss did. 

It is, of course, most necessary that we should take nothing 
blindly, for what we do not understand, how can we use? But 
certain it is also, that we should not either from conceit of our own 
knowledge, or any other vanity, neglect the Apostolic admonition 
to “Prove a// things,” wherever possible. Had those foolish, but 
no doubt well meaning Cardinals, done this when they arraigned 
Galileo for stating the earth went round the sun, they would have 
preserved their own dignity, and hastened, not impeded, that truth 
which—even at the cost of discrediting Joshua’s moon on Ajalon 
—was bound inevitably to proclaim itself. 

It has been said, “the evil that men do lives after them,” a 
true saying that; but it also lives with them, and it must also be 
borne in mind that evil effects follow inevitably from evil causes, 
whether they were done wilfully or unintentionally, whether with 
knowledge or through ignorance. 

Maurice Maeterlinck has an instructive chapter upon this sub- 
ject somewhere. Ai lazy, thriftless farmer, who neglects to till 
and sow, will certainly starve as a penalty—but so will the hard- 
working and intelligent farmer, who through a slight illness is con- 
fined to his bed; one cause is indolence, the other misfortune, but 
the effect is the same. There is no pity whatever either of indivi- 
duals or circumstances. The sweetest saint can with no more 
impunity transgress a natural law than can the biggest rogue. 
Flame burns every body alike. 

The belief—even now prevalent in some quarters—that some 
people have been able to control or suspend natural laws, or, as 
we should say, to perform miracles, has made its presence felt 
among all systems of thought, from Anaximenes to Buddha and 
John Henry Newman. 

We all love to find anything mysterious—ignorance is by no 
means without its fascinations, it provides us with so many oppor- 
tunities of entertaining conjecture. 
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To the Persians the earth-girdling majesty of the sun’s light 
was well named Ormuzd—the lord beneficent. Ahriman, the 
prince of darkness, his adversary; the Scandinavians with their 
“Asen” and “ Jotuns”; the Hindu “Krishna” and “ Siva ”—all 
these, and the like of them, are but different names for the ex- 
pression of the same idea. 

The impression that men are subjects to the caprice of dif- 
ferent and opposing deities, has resulted in exalting a kind of 
neutral providence, which is called “chance,” and which operates 
arbitrarily at haphazard ; its workings if unpleasant we call “fate,” 
if pleasant “luck.” 

But the dilemma is awkward, if chance is admitted to be a kind 
of “ via media” between pre-destination and free-will, it must also 
be admitted that omnipresence is a fallacy, since there is here an 
arbitrary limitation of the divine working. But, in truth, what 
men call “chance,” is only the fulfilment of some law which is as 
yet but impétfectly understood, design becomes evident only after 
time has eradicated the reason-obscuring mist of astonishment, 
and has given to the occurrence the fitting harmony of perspective. 

It is not well to contemplate the landscape with a microscope ; 
the whole is not reflected in the part. 

There are as many arguments against everything as can be 
mustered in defence. 

There is a “dividual essence” in truth—we gather only ac- 
cording to our capacity for holding; Plotinus, Pythagoras, and 
Haeckel each preach the doctrine of monism—the spiritual “ All 
self,” the “One Unity ” and the material Monad—yet how different 
are they all! 

Without indulging in any of these metaphysical subtleties 
that have so interested our theologians and philosophers, it may 
be well to remember that a “ Unity” or primal essence has been 
postulated by almost every thinker of note as the corner-stone of 
his theory. 

Regularity, order (the Greek Kosmos) would seem to imply 
forethought, care, or what is called Providence; amidst the mul- 
tiple complexity of forces which surround us, and the innumerable 
suns and worlds of spectroscopic revelation rushing through space, 
in accordance with determinable laws, there would seem to be a 
pervading intelligence or design. 

To what ultimate purpose these spinning-marvels of solar and 
sidereal space are performing their respective evolutions is a mat- 
ter at present by no means satisfactorily decided. 

Since the abandonment of the geocentric theory, and the con- 
sequent rather humiliating embarrassment of finding our planet 
but an infinitesimal part of a process, instead of the crowning 
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achievement of the Mosaic cosmology, we have had to modify very 
many of our accepted legends. 

And yet we have lost nothing, save, perhaps, a little self- 
conceit, by which loss we become richer. 

We are at present descending (to quote Ruskin) “into that 
bitter valley of humiliation into which only the bravest and wisest 
will enter, owning themselves for ever children gathering pebbles 
from an infinite shore.” 

In this age, Burke’s famous remark about pride might well 
be paraphrased: “No man ever had an ounce of dogma that was 
not injurious to him.” 

A wise hesitancy is the distinction of a just man. 

We not unnaturally enquire into the validity of an engine 
driver’s knowledge before we decide to trust him; we even refuse 
to take a pair of boots on trust without inspection, but millions 
will unhesitatingly accept the first science, political opinion, or 
religion they happen to hear without any investigation whatever. 

They trust to “ Providence,” a habit with most, when they 
have nothing else they can trust to. 

But providence provides on]y for the provident, or history has 
no lesson to teach us. 

The scourges that have decimated nations were taken to be a 
kind of heavenly vengeance—an unavoidable and ineradicable 
“ judgment,” until a collection of dissenters from this view put 
their heads together, and “ provided” a remedy for the same. 

The “religious” (?) man said a prescribed form of prayer 
until he—died ; the other set about remedying the evil so that he 
might—live! 

That saying of the old monks, “ Ladborare est orare”—what 
a profound truth was there taught! 

Providence never rules the doings of men, else were free-will 
an anomaly, evil an irremediable necessity, redemption meaning- 
less, and all religions brain-evolved simulacra. 

We do well to face these matters boldly, like a navigator in 
strange waters on the look-out for rocks, not waiting for disaster 
for the first intimation of the peril. 

If there is any evil in the world, we are ourselves to blame 
for its continuance, and not the mytholical “Siva,” “Satan,” 
“ Ahriman,” or other excusatory postulate of theological conjecture. 

The origin of evil is no doubt an exhilarating exercise for the 
imaginative faculty, but the eradication of evil is a subject far 
more profitable as times are. 

Confucius said that “ Heaven is principle,” it is the opinion 
in substance of Plato, Emerson, Dean Farrar, Seneca, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Aeschylus, and the Trismegisti of this planet. 
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Most of our doings have fallen upon a mean level, our busi- 
ness is not true work, it does not enhance the dignity or foster the 
nobility in man; it is, as Augustine says, but a toy—a more or 
less dignified game of pitch-and-toss where the loser pays. 

Our theology is scarce better, with its scale of punishments 
and rewards, a kind of celestial market, “ if you do so-and-so, God 
will give you so-and-so,” the rate of exchange excused by its being 
a just one. 

But we know better than these things in our heart of hearts. 

I think it is Maeterlinck who says: “If every good were 
certain of its reward, some would cease from performing them.” 

We dislike a traffic in virtue. Men are in their generation 
“wiser than the children of light.” They are the potential mas- 
ters of their lives and destinies, with authority contingent only 
upon their unshakable sincerity. 

If you cannot face the future under some certain guidance, 
the light of probability is no mean substitute, and may be known 
by a survey of history. 


“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not a paper leaves, or leaves of stone, 
Each age, each kindred adds a text to it 
Fither of despair or hope, of joy or moan.” 


The mistakes of the past are like lights behind us showing a 
glimmer of the future way, the traveller can see, though dimly, 
his way at night by the reflection of the sun, which the moon 
provides. 

We have nothing to fear but our own ignorance, and that 
we are never frightened of. 

A happy man is invariably a good man, though he may lack 
wisdom ; he is a public benefactor; his presence irradiates the 
very meanest haunt with somewhat of the very finest and most 
potent virtue. 

Charles Lamb did a finer work than St. Jerome, though un- 
able to revel in any metaphysical flights, or strike a superior dis- 
cord among the dexterous manipulators of phraseological 
ambiguities. 

Destiny is the word the wolf said to the sheep, Napoleon to 
his vanity, and successful men to the outcasts. 

Some people persuade themselves that “destiny makes talent 
instead of talent making destiny,” like the town that the children 
think has made the river. 

We have nothing to be proud of, unless possibly it bé the 
work we have not done. 
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The glory of man is not in achievement but in aspiration, for 
mean thoughts dwarf all things to their petty stature. 

It has been well observed that “he has conceived meanly of 
man’s resources who imagines his best work to be done.” 

Thinkers—great thinkers—are, indeed, rare; not every age 
produces a Plato, Augustine, Shakespeare, or Emerson; but then 
there are more planets and satellites than suns in the universe. 

We are inclined each one of us to pursue an orbit around our 
favourite luminary for the time being, borrowing his light and sub- 
mitting to his laws; we call this track destiny, though it lead us 
only in a circular orbit. 

Only in conflict is there hope—there is a good commentary 
on the Synoptist’s gospels, it is called “ Debret’s Peerage,” and 
may be studied without any previous learning by anybody 
interested. 

The Pentateuch resembles a palimpsest MS; when you 
have rubbed out the visible type, the indelible appears. Reason, 
it is said, made men “as gods, knowing good and evil.” In the 
Allegory of the “ Tree of Knowledge,” its discovery is decribed as 
the “ fall of man,” a kind of convenient hypothesis very suitable to 
build a regenerative second-Eve theory upon—a subject exactly 
suited to the talents and dispositions of Irenzeus, Epiphanius, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, and very many others whose apocalyptic 
and eschatological proclivities posited for us so exhaustively the 
doctrine of the palingenetic Theotokos. 

In the Scandinavian mythology Thor’s hammer is the stroke 
of fate—a final settlement by force—a crude, but truthful fore- 
shadowing of the principle of “ Natural Selection,” or survival of 
the fittest. 

The warmth of the heart is precious, but the light of the head 
is indispensable as its guide—without reason life would veritably 
be as the great poet saith, “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” and charity and the graces pleasant 
hobbies. 

St. Augustine describes somewhere his incredulity of what he 
supposed was a Catholic belief, viz., the limitation of the omni- 
potent in man’s stature—an anthropomorphic Deity, both local and 
yet immanent among all the worlds, suns, and systems, of the un- 
thinkable abysses of space. 

Socrates said wisely: “What God is I know not, but what 
God is not I know. 

We are like children left alone in a strange house—who prefer 
to fall down hidden cavities while playing, than learn the pecu- 
liarities of the house first.” 
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There is justice everywhere waiting to be recognised, but we 
have mistaken her for pity. 

There was a fever temple in India, where the natives would 
supplicate the Goddess to assuage her wrath, She was very deaf 
or indolent, but an Englishman came along and in the name of 
cleanliness and God’s law bade the pestilence to cease—which it 
did. 

Earthquakes are warnings which we never take. Nature, 
though “ red in tooth and claw,” is thought to be simple. 

We imagine providence will save us from the consequence of 
our ignorance, and thus establish a precedent in our favour; so 
history talks a great deal, but apparently teaches little that is 
remembered. 

There is a cure for every malady and misfortune that exists, 
and it will be found by the worker whose intelligence can claim it. 

It is scarcely wise to trust to anything we have not assurance 
of—a sailor would not ship under an uncertificated captain. 

In naming Destiny we have personified an abstraction, and 
ascribed sovereignty to it—a proceeding little less irrational than 
the belief of the savage that the holder of his photo possesses an 
occult power over his person. 

We are reflections of our gods so far as we possess any. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, when asked if there were many people 
at the sports replied, “ Yes, a great multitude, but scarcely any men 
and women.” 

Like the Greeks, we have made for ourselves a vast collection 
of duties, “out of the imagination of our hearts,” and now are 
pondering the advisability of dismissing them. 

Destiny is one of the most mischievous, because indefinable 
of these potentates ; in this world, where most: things exist because 
they cannot be proved, we shall do well to be rid of this first. 

I know that any scheme for the reformation of man’s belief is 
fraught with difficulties; it is in the nature of things; like the 
inevitable mistrust of a new tailor. But we shall face it at last— 
maybe, when the bottomless vortices of ecclesiological inference 
have opened and given up their shades, and we find there is no 
danger there. 

Our course is one of two alternatives, either like Faust, to 
give up learning and seek for magic, or go in quest of the true 
Shekinah which floats (say some) upon the waters of knowledge— 
a dark, uncharted waterway, forbidding as the annihilating lethe- 
spring, boundless in survey, save for the ratiocinative limitations 
of runic idolators. 

It is a quandary not unworthy the high stature of man. 
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It is well said, “ Our fears are traitors, which make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing to attempt.” 

How many there are who dare not utter the thought that is 
given them without first citing the authority of some sage or saint 
for its sanction; the fear of originality is almost inseparable from 
the life—of most ; the great names of history “ bestride the narrow 
earth like a Colossus,” intimidating all who listen to their appeal. 

There was a time when Homer, no less than Swedenborg or 
Dante, was popularly supposed to have “taken to himself eagle’s 
wings, and explored all things in heaven and upon earth.” 

Calvin had an idea—he called it pre-destination; he hdd 
better have kept it to himself, and saved a deal of misery to the 
credulous. 

Great men inspire us to think—little men ask us to believe. 

To sit still and think is the noblest activity of nature. Buddha 
conceived this sublime faculty to be a part of the “ primal essence,” 
the Doctrine of Nirvana being personal absorption in the Deific 
“ thought.” 

“ Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end,” 
are the very salt of life, without which it were a melancholy pup- 
pet-show, tragic to behold. 

Sweat of heart and intellect, “like the small flute voice of an 
infinite wail,” runs through all the giant scale of our development 
like a burning purge; Socrates, Plotinus, Carlyle, Kepler, and in- 
numerable others, have known and endured, like Dante, labours 
that “have made them lean many years.” 

They are like the Norse gods—right good forest-fellers, whose 
labours will be used by the slothful to make—chairs! 

The ancient cemeteries are become the playing fields of boys. 

“ A good book,” says one, “is like a clear mirror, if an ass 
looks in, you cannot expect an apostle to look out.” 

The function in all learning is to give you not knowledge, but 
wisdom. Cagliostro excelled in the former. 

Majorities are invariably in the wrong; they are like those 
American roads which Emerson speaks of—they start with a 
splendid sweep, gradually grow smaller, then become a mere squir- 
rel-track, and run up a tree. 

Men under-rate themselves more than their enemies do; who 
will never attack them without taking special precautions. 

Faith in oneself will ever, as of old, remove mountains of im- 
pediment—dependence upon others is a true pauperism. 

Do you believe you can do a thing? Prove it, then I shall 
believe it also. 

Fable talks very loudly of astrological divination affecting the 
destiny of men—certain stars and constellations showing favours 
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to the great, etc. I think they showed certain “somewhat” specific 
favours to the prognosticators, their “ wide solutions” being often 
most successful when most adulatory. 

The Arabian Nights will find more readers than Carlyle’s 
“ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” for we all cling to the incredible. 

We would rather accept any unauthenticated Jewish legend 
as a divine revelation, than credit the profound scientific 
acumen of our greatest thinkers. That the world was made in 
six days by some process out of nothing about six thousand years 
ago, many still believe, even though geology has for a long time 
warned us of the insufficiency of a one hundred million years’ 
minimum of growth. 

This phase of mental infirmity will gradually, like Tithonus in 
the “Iliad,” fade away, and entirely dissipate. 

The poetry of the future will borrow its imagery direct from 
the convictions of a rational intelligence; the stars will no longer 
be frivolous symbels of an imaginative rhapsodist, but will be in- 
vested with all the solemn unsearchable majesty of white-glowing 
luminaries blazing along the infinite deeps of stellar space. The 
seas, the mountains, the wild, teeming cities, all the myriad sights 
and wonders that confront us upon earth; these shall we also 
blend into our heart’s poetry, certain that nothing in heaven or 
upon earth shall outshine the purity of any real truth, or tempt us 
to believe that the sublimest faculty of man is not also the fullest, 
completest, most authentically sacred warranty that “the day- 
spring from on high hath visited us,” whose light is called Reason. 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 














THE SCOPE OF EUGENICS. 


THE scientific advance of the last half-century has profoundly 
altered the aspect of sociology. We are no longer compelled. to 
force conclusions derived from purely theoretical reasoning on an 
unwilling populace. We have at last come to understand that 
biology is really the science of life, and that its utility is to be 
determined by its value to human society. There is no finer or 
truer aphorism to be found in all Huxley than his remark that 
science is systematised common-sense. It may have its technical 
terminology, but its purport is none the less clear. It aims at the 
discovery and utilisation of truth. We are beginning nowadays to 
apply scientific formule to national problems. The statesman, 
somewhat to his surprise, has discovered that they have political 
value. It is by the standard of the man of science that the legis- 
lation of the future will be tested, and political theories have 
undergone a profound change since the acceptance of Darwinian 
conceptions. Science has revolutionised the art of the engineer, 
and it is becoming of increased importance to the manufacturer 
and the farmer. Cotton is dependent on chemistry, and it is to 
Mendelism that the agriculturist will turn in the future. This 
greater importance of science in the practical world is a sign, per- 
haps, of an awakened interest in life; a realisation that man, in 
Meredith’s phrase, must become master of the event. We are no 
longer leaving the world to that divinity that shapes our ends 
despite our efforts to rough-hew them to our own will. We are 
becoming certain that whilst the results of natural selection were 
wholly beneficial in early society, the complex political organism, 
of which each of us is part, has to no small extent lessened the 
force of that great weapon of progress. We have practically sup- 
planted Nature; we are no longer content to let her go her 
own way; nor do we put a blind confidence in her. She rooted 
out the weaklings; the battle was ever to the strongest, the race 
to the swiftest of foot. But we have refused any longer to tolerate 
her Spartan methods. We have demanded her abdication ; or, at 
least, a constitutional rule. We are now, to drop the metaphor, 
consciously or unconsciously fostering the weaker part of man- 
kind, until its numbers have become a positive danger to the com- 
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munity. The reports of the Royal Commissions on the feeble- 
minded and the Poor Laws are not the only signs of a danger, the 
gravity of which it is difficult to exaggerate. Nor, as has been 
suggested, is this social problem merely economic. Its answer 
cannot be found either in individualism or collectivism. It is not 
too much to say that the whole of our national welfare is bound up 
with its adequate solution. 

Perhaps the keynote of the past fifty years has been an 
exuberant optimism. There have been moments, indeed, of de- 
pression. The South African War seemed an indication of decad- 
ence ; we conquered by the weight of superior numbers alone ; and 
the recent success of Japan must have warned us to distrust mere 
quantity. We refused, however, to regard that warning. Failing 
to understand aright our position, we trusted to the blind force of 
nature for our redemption. In our enthusiasm for the theoretical 
advance resultant on Darwin’s work, we did not realise that our 
sccial instincts militated against the force of natural selection. We 
were told that nature invariably selected the fittest for survival, 
and, unthinkingly, we looked forward to national perfectibility in 
the near future. But our artificial civilisation prevented any real 
advance; we could not let our weaker brethren go to the wall. 
We trusted to a biology that was often more reminiscent of Exeter 
Hall than of Darwin or of Weismann. Ours was a happy exist- 
ence. Even if we had degenerates, the force of education would 
improve them; and that kindly but thoughtless humanitarianism 
so characteristic of the last age would do the rest. But half a 
century has passed ; and the problem, greater with the growth of 
years, is still with us. We are beginning to realise that our life 
has not been based on a sound scientific foundation ; and we have 
a feeling of trouble and dismay. 

Slowly, but surely, science has evolved a solution to this 
problem. It is now more than fifty years since the publication of 
the “Origin of Species,” and we can look back with feelings of 
satisfaction on the theoretical progress that has since been made. 
We are beginning really to understand the mysterious workings of 
heredity, and to realise how the chain that links father to son is 
forged. Statisticians, like Karl Pearson, naturalists like Professor 
Bateson, have really attained to an adequate conception of the 
meaning of Darwinism. It is not a mere branch of science. It is 
not only a path acquaintance with which is the high-road to a 
University degree. It is a series of biological laws which simplify 
the question of man’s origin, and are of great value in the deter- 
mination of his future development. The work that has been 
accomplished by Galton and Pearson, the likelihood that Mendelian 
hypotheses are applicable to man, are surely of such great import- 
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ance as to give us pause. The increase in mental and physical de- 
ficiency, in unemployment, and its correlative pauperism, is so great 
as to cause all thoughtful men to turn their attention to its arrest. 
Indeed, the most optimistic of us could hardly fail to observe the 
existence of a certain decadence at the present time. There may 
be little cause for pessimism, but there is no reason for congratula- 
tion. Like unskilful physicians, our statesmen do not attempt to 
ascertain the cause of the malady, and check it at its root. We 
feel its presence; we have a dim suspicion that our attempts at 
cure are but fleeting remedies at best, and not a panacea for our 
ills, And the gravity of the problem renders it impossible for-us 
to wait in the hope that it will solve itself. 

~The science of Eugenics has been ably defined as the study 
of those social agencies that may improve or impair the mental 
and physical characteristics of the race. It is at once a study of 
national deterioration and of national progress. It is an attempt 
adequately to estimate the extent of the social problem in its bio- 
logical aspect, and an indication of the scientific means for its 
solution. 

It has been objected that.the material for such a science does 
not exist. Stress has been laid on the impossibility of human 
experiment. Since we cannot deal with men as we deal with rab- 
bits or with mice, it has been claimed that our knowledge of human 
genetics must be correspondingly defective. Professor Pearson 
has disposed of that argument, and we cannot do better than sum- 
marise his conclusion. Your science, objectors will say, pre- 
supposes the existence of a super-man, who is to society what Sir 
John Sebright was to pigeons, or, like Luther Burbank, seems to 
have some almost miraculous control over the productions of 
nature. We may meet that objection by a simple denial. of its 
relevancy. No Eugenist claims to have faculties in any degree 
superior to those of the ordinary man. He has no wish actively 
to experiment on human society. On the contrary, he realises 
that the ceaseless flow of human energy provides him with more 
than sufficient material for his purpose. Different kinds of men 
are born; the average healthy being, the man of exceptional 
ability, the feeble-minded, and the epileptic. Each type, in due 
time marries and tends to beget its like. It is an iron law of 
inheritance that the outstanding traits of the parents’ characters are 
handed on in some remarkably similar degree to their children. 
Bad stock produces bad stock; the able produce the able; the 
strong produce the strong. This is true, of course, only of man- 
kind in the mass; it is a law to which there are individual excep- 
tions. The physician, further, provides the Eugenist with a record 
of the experiments that are continually and unconsciously being 
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made. The material that can be procured from a great hospital, 
a home for degenerates, a school, an orphan asylum, is enormous. 
The report Issued by the Edinburgh Charity Organization Society 
is a striking example of the material which can be procured. And 
in the histories of families like the Darwins and the Jukes, the 
Macaulays and the Sebalds, we have data upon which is possible 
to build at least the foundations of our science. 

It will be well briefly to recapitulate the scientific basis upon 
which eugenics rests in order to render the more manifest the 
significance of its conclusions. The primary article of the eugenic 
creed is the importance, to use Galton’s antithesis, of nature as 
opposed to nurture. The result of parental experience is not 
transmitted. Acquired characteristics do not affect the germ-plasm 
of the individual. It must, of course, be admitted that this is not 
an universally accepted view. The neo-Lamarckians are a large 
and powerful schcol. Darwin himself had a belief in the truth of 
its tenets, and the excision of Lamarckism from his works would 
profoundly alter their character. Herbert Spencer staked the fact 
of evolution on its truth; Ernest Haeckel has built his particular 
form of religon upon it. But the challenge issued by Weismann to 
the Lamarckians twenty-five years ago, revealed the entire inade- 
quacy of their evidence. Their credentials were examined. Con- 
troversy raged round the work of Brown-Sequard, Ehrlich, and 
more recently of Kammerer. The supposed re-occurrence of dif- 
ferent mutilations was held to be striking proof of its accuracy. 
But a critical examination of these results, and the fact that their 
importance is considerably diminished by the work of Weismann 
and Sommer, must lead to the conclusion that such modifications are 
not transmitted. It is important, moreover, to recollect Galton’s 
striking experiments on the transfusion of the blood. His result 
is practically conclusive evidence—substantiated as it is by the 
similar work of Romanes—that Darwin’s provisional theory of 
pangenesis—a theory advanced in order to explain the supposed 
transmission of modifications, remains nothing more than a theory. 
That is experimental evidence. The conclusions reached by bio- 
metricians are of the same fature. Miss Barrington has investi- 
gated the relative influence of heredity and environment on sight. 
The conclusion at which she arrived is that the effect of environ- 
ment is practically negligible when compared with the influence of 
heredity. Professor Pearson and Miss Elderton have recently 
published a remarkable memoir on alcoholism, which, substantiat- 
ing as it does the views of Dr. Archdall Reid, must command 
serious attention. We must, therefore, remain extremely doubtful 
of the inheritance of acquired characters. We must, for the 
present, at any rate, proceed upon the assumption that somatic 
modifications do not affect the germ-plasm of the individual. 
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No contest is so important in the modern study of biology as 
that raging between the Mendelians and the Biometricians. While 
no school is so rich in promise as the former, for the present, at 
any rate, the conclusions reached by the Biometricians are of more 
eugenic importance. The school, indeed, will have so to alter some 
of its fundamental conclusions as to bring them into line with the 
ascertained facts of Mendelian inheritance. Segregation is a 
physiological phenomenon of which Galton had no conception 
when he promulgated his law of ancestral inheritance; and that 
fascinating hypothesis will have greatly to be reconstructed before 
it can be accepted as authoritative or final. But Mendelism has as 
yet given us little certain material upon which to work, while to 
the biometrician we owe some of our most important results. It is 
impossible, of course, to minimise the importance of Mendelism. 
No modern study has a more profound significance. But there 
are some grave difficulties in the way of its universal application, 
difficulties which, in the end, may be more apparent than real. 
The fact, however, that we have little certain evidence of Men- 
delian inheritance in man, makes its results of considerably 
diminished importance, from ‘the eugenic point of view. Mr. 
Hurst, indeed, has almost definitely proved eye-colour to conform 
to Mendelian hypothesis; and in such defects as Daltonism and 
brachydactyly, Professor Bateson has given good reason for think- 
ing that Mendelian inheritance takes place. But in two subjects 
in which Professor Pearson has particularly interested himself—in 
albinism and lobster-claw in man, he considers the results distinctly 
unconformable. Recent biological research, however, justifies us in 
coming to the conclusion that the progress of individual, to use 
Mr. Punnett’s apt phraseology, is “a matter of gametes, not of 
training; of breeding rather than pedagogics.” That is a con- 
clusion on which both schools alike are agreed. Professor Bateson 
has laid stress on the importance of negative eugenics. Professor 
Pearson has devoted himself to its justification and exposition. 
But eugenics does not pledge us to any single theory of inherit- 
ance. We accept, and thankfully, the results of all. It is our 
object to trace the differences and likenesses of inheritance, and 
thus to obtain, as Pearson has done, by the accurate totalisation 
of individual cases, the degree of resemblance not merely of rhy- 
sical, but also of psychical characters. It is important, however, 
to bear in mind that the exact means whereby the laws of inherit- 
ance are obtained are of more importance, though not cf more 
interest, to the scientific experimenter than to the eugenist. 

It is important that we should examine the results of the con- 
clusion that acquired characters are not transmitted. It must lead, 
it is probable, to a revision of some current methods of charity. It 
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is exceedingly necessary that our habits of life should be based on 
scientific principles. If we judge modern charity by this criterion 
it must demand our whole-hearted condemnation. Let us examine 
for a moment what often happens in the case of an habitual 
criminal. He commits some offence against society; he is im- 
prisoned, and on the expiration of his sentence we help him to 
find work ; we assist him to marry; we rejoice when he has chil- 
dren; and we altogether fail to perceive that his marriage is a 
national calamity. His criminality is part of his inheritance ; it is 
probably due to a weak mental control. Nurture cannot eradicate 
it; it can only be rendered dormant during the individual life-time. 
When the appropriate stimulus is received it is re-awakened. Pro- 
fessor Pearson has proved, practically beyond contradiction, that 
the psychical qualities of man are inherited in the same degree as 
his physical characteristics: | Modern charitable methods do not 
proceed from this fact; they are based on a virtual denial of it. 
Let us take another case, which, though not exactly analogous, 
will serve its purpose. We have many excellent epileptic homes 
where our degenerates receive appropriate treatment. ~But it is 
important to remember that though treatment may render the 

‘\, individual normal, it does not normalise the stock. No mechanism 
jis known which can remove from the nucleus that particular factor 

(which manifests itself as epilepsy. It is hard, then, to understand 
the reason of a recent case, where the physician deliberately urged 
the marriage of a successfully treated epileptic in order, as he 
said, to perpetuate the results of that treatment. The fact, how- 
ever, must be emphasised, that although the inheritance of the 
individual is the chief point for eugenic consideration, we have 
no desire to minimise the importance of his nurture. Man cannot 
be separated from his environment, and it is well that we should 
render it as healthy as we can. But we have learnt now the cor- 
relation between the two, and we realise, that however excellent 
the social heritage may be, it does not outweigh the importance 
of the natural inheritance: We shall never create a race of Eng- 
lishmen able to survive in the struggle for existence, by merely 
turning every town in this country into a Bournville or a Letch- 
worth. Such an environment would simply act as a stimulus to 
the inherited qualities. We must lay stress upon the fact that cur 
modern methods of charity are based upon insecure biological data. 
We do not question the loftiness of the aim, but we must doubt 
the beneficence of the result. 


The biological criterion we apply to charity is no less applic- 
able to social legislation. It is necessary to refer here to a theory 
of Professor Pearson which will demand the earnest consideration 
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of our statesmen in the near future. Professor Pearson directly 
assails the Factory Acts. They have lowered the economic value 
of the child. They have penalised parenthood. Before they were 
passed the child had a distinct economic value. Even at the 
present day he is a commodity whose production is regulated by 
the laws of supply and demand. That may seem an unpleasant 
doctrine, but it is none the less true for that. Professor Pearson 
further considers that the Education Acts have had a distinctly 
anti-eugenic effect. They have raised the age at which the child 
becomes an economic asset, with the result that to poor parents 
he has no longer his former value. It seems evident, therefore, 
that from a purely selfish and personal standpoint the childless 
couple are economically better off than the parents. ‘The children 
have become a burden, instead of a help. The danger of such a 
condition it is scarcely necessary to point out. It limits the 
production of fit children, while it does not impose the same limita- 
tion on those of the unfit, to whose aid charity is more usually 
applied. We lack the space to quote the formidable statistics by 
which Professor Pearson supports his contention. They are both 
weighty and powerful. It is, however, of importance to mention 
one or two facts which seem to necessitate some modification of 
this theory. In the first place, in so far as the acts regulated the 
supply of labour in a dangerous trade, and protected the interests 
of the workmen against the capitalist, they were, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb have amply proved, of distinct economic value. The logical 
conclusion to Pearson’s argument would be his advocacy of their 
abolition. No one with the ordinary feelings of humanity could 
desire a return to the days before those Acts were passed, and that 
conclusion Professor Pearson avoids. He further fails to perceive 
that the Education Acts, in providing for free elementary educa- 
tion, and in thus removing a burden from the parent’s shoulders, 
were undoubtedly eugenic. The real point of the theory lies in 
the fact that the environment created by the Acts, not the Acts 
themselves, had a vicious effect. This is an important distinction. 
Their aims, in so far as they were intended to preserve the phy- 
sique of the mother and child, were undoubtedly beneficent and 
worthy of all praise. But it is obvious that it is biologically un- 
sound to penalise parenthood in the struggle for life. The states- 
men who passed the Acts had no real appreciation of the needs 
of the working classes, nor did they understand the essential de- 
pendence of economics on biology. It is early, perhaps, to suggest 
a possible line of improvement. ~It is probable, however, that a 
minimum wage, in which due provision is made for the parents of 
healthy children—a provision that would remove the present 
penalisation—must go far towards mitigating their evil effect. 
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It must be admitted that these are unpalatable facts, and that 
they leave a somewhat fatalistic impression on one’s mind. The 
force of heredity cannot be evaded. Nothing is more justifiable 
than Heine’s bitter mockery, “ A man cannot be too careful in the 
selection of his parents.” That may seem paradoxical, but it is a 
profound biological truth. It is useless to breed from a wilted 
stock in the hope that a fit mutation may arise. That nation 
alone can survive in the struggle for existence, the members of 
which are individually sound and strong. Since Professor Pearson 
has given us statistical demonstration of the fact that jone-quarter 
of one generation produces half of its successor; it is obvious that 
the State which is careless in the selection of its parents begins to 
undermine its foundations. Mr. Balfour recently delivered a 
stimulating and suggestive address to Cambridge University .on 
Decadence. He examined the causes of a nation’s decline, and in 
his usual brilliant way, suggested various explanations of his 
phenomenon. He worked out Plato’s conception of the State as 
an human organism, and“toncluded that, like the individual, it has 
its hour of decay. What, then, is the cause of this phenomenon? 
Can we ascribe it to the free distribution of.cornjas at Rome, to 
slavery, to the moral degradation of the race? “Mr. Balfour rightly 
decided that none of these theories is an adequate explanation, 
though each of them may be a contributory cause. He suggests 
that decadence is the cause of decay; an hypothesis that reminds 
us of the facile generalisation by which the mechanism of clocks 
is explained on the principle of horology. It is, indeed, question- 
able whether Mr. Balfour arrived at the true interpretation. He 
rightly rejected the usual historical account of decadence. Pro- 
gress and retrogression are not to be explained in terms of 
Lamarckism. We know now that acquired characters are not 
transmitted, and that each age in a definite sense starts anew. A 
theory that would account for decadence through physical de- 
generation resultant on imperfect selection, seems a better inter- 
pretation of the facts. } The decline of every great nation is prob- 
ably to be traced to the fostering of the unfit at the expense of the 
fit, and their consequent over-propagatiom, Professor Ross, for 
example, has suggested that malaria has had not a little to do with 
the decline and fall of Rome; a theory of which the suggestive- 
ness is not to be denied. The wars of Napoleon and his code 
have had a disastrous effect on the physique of the French nation. 
An incomplete process of selection will, in a great measure, explain 
the downfall of Rome, of Spain, and of the present decadence in 
France. It is possible, moreover, that unless our statesmen care- 
fully consider the biological problem by which we are confronted, 
it will be the primary cause of our own decay. 
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Extreme emphasis must be laid on the danger of breeding 
from the unfit at the expense of the fit. Statistical proof of this 
is ready to hand. In the first place, it is necessary always to bear 
in mind that half of one generation is produced by a quarter of 
its predecessor. If this is the case, it is surely of importance that 
marriages should be selective. If only a small proportion of 
parents are mentally or physically unfit to take the burden of re- 
production upon themselves, the danger of their doing so is ob- 
vious. The Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded calculated 
that more than 200,000 mentally defective persons are at large in 
England. It is impossible, therefore, to exaggerate the danger of 
the marriage of even a tithe of that number. The fitter classes of 
the community produce families that are not only much smaller, on 
the average, than the families of the degenerates, but, further, 
much smaller than the families produced thirty years ago. Sidney 
Webb has calculated that the average number of offspring among 
English intellectuals is 1°5.. That result is hardly to be explained 
by, Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis that individuation varies inversely 
to genesis. Karl Pearson, in a long and complex statistical en- 
quiry, could find no particular ‘quality associated with fecundity ; 
and it is probable that voluntary restriction on the part of the 
parents largely accounts for this result. Mr. Webb has further 
calculated that in certain friendly societies, in the twenty-four 
years from 1880 to 1904, the birth-rate fell from 2,472 to 1,105 
per ten thousand members. Mr. Whetham, taking consecutively 
.143 entries from “Who’s Who,” where the men and women have 
proved themselves able to“a,degree above the average, found that 
whereas before 1870 the number of children to a fertile marriage 
was 5.2, after 1870 it fell to 3.08. Mr. Powys, in a brilliant memoir 
published in “ Biometrika,” estimated that the average number of 
children in tlie families of the professional classes of New South 
Wales is 3.3. The birth-rate among the families of American 
graduates, according to the authorities of Harvard University, is 2. 
Now let us turn to the pathological stocks. The birth-rate among 
the London mentally defective per family is 7; in Manchester it 
is 6°3. Dr. Goring has estimated that the fertility in criminal 
stocks is 6°6; in English deaf-mutes it is 6°2; among albinos it is 
as high as 5°9. In the families which use the schools for the 
feeble-minded, the average number of offspring is 7°3. The only 
conclusion to which these statistics point is that the unfit stock is 
increasing at the expense of the fit. The general opinion of en- 
quirers seems to be that the transmission of desirable qualities is 
not being adequately maintained. Natural selection works by the 
elimination of those who are in any way unfit to cope with their 

environment ; and its aim is the evolution of a higher type. _It is, 
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therefore, usually contended against eugenic proposals that natural 
selection works for the raising of the standard of racial efficiency. 
Now, whilst that ought biologically to be the case, the statistics we 
have quoted, prove it to be untrue. Our artificial civilisation mili- 
tates against its force; individuals who would be eliminated in a 
free competition for existence survive, and have offspring. The 
different rates of fertility in the sound and pathological stocks 
point to a future swamping of the better by the worse. As a 
nation, we are faced by racial suicide. 

It is to this problem that eugenics supplies the solution. It 
believes that the time has now come when man can consciously 
undertake the duties that have heretofore been performed by 
nature. Natural selection must be supplemented by reproductive 
selection. ~The parentage of the fit must be encouraged, the pro- 
pagation of the unfit must be prevented. Such people, the oppo- 
sition of whom eugenists have to face, assert that marriage is 
purely a private affair, and that the State has no right of inter- 
ference. Eugenists maintain that such a view is anti-social, and 
productive of infinite harm. Whatever action is fraught with 
national consequences rightly comes within the cognisance of the 
State. Few things are more true than Ruskin’s great assertion 
that there is no wealth but life, and eugenics provides life with 
the means to live usefully and well. All progress is illusory unless 
it is associated with physical advancement; and such an advance- 
ment cannot be secured unless we prevent the propagation of the 
unfit. No Eugenist desires to see State-offices established to dis- 
pose of individuals in marriage as a judge disposes o: criminals. 
That is a conception of the eugenic ideal which can rightly be left 
to such professional jesters as Mr. Chesterton. We must place 
our chief reliance on the force of public opinion. The time is 
surely coming in our history when society will look upon the pro- 
duction of a weakling as a crime against itself. When we remem- 
ber that the highest duty is parenthood, it is surely only right to 
ask that the parents have no serious heritable taint. As Galton 
has so finely said, we must hold the eugenic ideal of parenthood 
with the fervour of a new religion. The advance of modern 
science, and the insight it has given us into life, make us realise 
more vividly, and with greater truth, the possibilities and limita- 
tions of our civilisation. Upon the framework, with which genetics 
provides us, we must build a strong political superstructure. We 
see the necessity of a radical reform in the basis of our life; we 
have realised that the science which enables us to elevate it lies 
ready to our hand. Society will work out its own destiny without 
eugenics ; but with its aid it can accomplish its salvation. 


H. J. Last | 
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FRANCES. 


IN a garden on the outskirts of a certain provincial town a young 
man sat brooding under a canvas tent. A lady was walking across 
the lawn towards him; her name was Mrs. Cameron. 

Mrs. Cameron had been left a widow for some two years. 
She was young at the time of her marriage, and was still young 
when her husband died. But the shock of Mr. Cameron’s death 
had cast a cloud over her life, which time was only just beginning 
to dissipate, allowing her natural gaiety of temperament to re- 
assert itself. She was a sweet-faced, sweet-dispositioned woman, a 
being created to receive the confidences of her friends; and rarely, 
when they came to her in trouble, did they go away uncomforted. 

Gerald Vincent saw her coming towards him, and began to 
re-arrange the cushions on one of the tent chairs to make her 
comfortable. Mrs. Cameron sat down and leaned lazily back in 
the chair, her eyes half closed. In this attitude, Gerald watched 
her for a moment. His mother’s friend for many years and now, 
with her little daughter, a visitor in his mother’s house, she had 
attracted young Vincent from the time of her first arriving. To 
him she was a broad-minded, sympathetic woman of the world— 
but unspoilt by the world—and one not easily led to a wrong con- 
clusion on any matter through mere emotion. He was several 
years her junior, and this was enough to prevent any sentimental 
feeling disturbing their friendly relations. Gerald felt sure that if 
he were to confide to her the trouble which at present burdened 
his mind, her tact and good sense would show him a way of escape 
from his dilemmas. 

They were both quiet for some minutes, as they sat together 
in the tent; then Mrs. Cameron opened her eyes and turned smil- 
ing to her companion. 

“You are not fond of talking ?” 

“Perhaps not. Certainly not in my present mood.” 

“Present mood?” she enquired. “Has anything happened to 
disturb you..” ‘ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and paused before answering. 

“Nothing in particular just now,” he said, slowly. “Perhaps 
I’m getting rather bored with existence—cynical and all that, you 
know.” 
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“Cynical? Oh, dear! How old are you?” 

“ Not quite twenty-five.” 

“ My dear boy, take a liver pill!” 

He glanced at her with raised eye-brows. 

“You were saying ——?” 

“That you are young and strong, that you have everything 
you could wish for, and that, in spite of this, you say you are 
growing cynical. As a medical man you should know your diges- 
tion is out of order, and my advice is: take a liver pill.” 

He looked away from her laughing face to the sky and the 
green hills; but his eyes seemed to search out something beyond 
these. His face was worn and tired. 

“You don’t know what it is that worries me. If you knew— 
if you knew ——” 

“ Well, suppose you tell me? Of course, it’s about a girl?” 

He nodded his head. 

“Young and beautiful ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tender and warm-hearted ?” 

“No. Cold as ice.” 

“Ah! Perhaps that’s the trouble?” 

“I wish for God’s sake you'd stop talking so lightly about this 
matter. I don’t want to seem rude, but please be quiet if you only 
want to make fun of me; I’m not in the mood for it.” 

Mrs. Cameron regarded him with a certain curious sympathy. 

“My dear boy! I’m so sorry if I’ve offended you. Why not 
tell me all about it? Perhaps I can help you.” 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly. “It would relieve me to tell someone. 
But I don’t know whether I ought ; I don’t know whether I ought.” 

Again his eyes turned dreamily towards the summer sky. He 
was looking back into the past, and the pain in his face deepened 
and his lips set more tightly. Mrs. Cameron was amazed to ob- 
serve how old he looked. Then he began his story:— 

“Two years ago I finished my studies and hospital work, 
passed my exams., and became a qualified doctor. I had worked 
hard, and I determined to take a good holiday. Scarborough was 
the place I chose to go to, and I went with a cousin of mine, Edgar 
James—lI believe you know him? We stayed quite a long time. 
In the same hotel were the girl you speak of as inevitable, and her 
aunt—lI think they lived there most of the year. I don’t know that 
I’m of a very passionate or hot-blooded nature, but I would have 
done anything to win a warm smile from her. How far she 
affected my cousin I do not know; but I’m almost certain he felt 
her influence much the same as I did. Frances Montague—that 
was her name.” 
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“ Of course,” he continued, “there were the usual dances and 
entertainments in the hotel, and we had boating and driving excur- 
sions; so there was no lack of opportunities of seeing Miss 
Montague. But always she seemed to be keeping me at a distance 
with her impenetrable coldness. To others, to my cousin Edgar, 
she would sometimes unbend a little, but never to me. Then, at 
last, a day came when I got to know her far better than anyone 
else knew her, far better than I could have wished.” 

He paused in his story. 

“ Please go on, Gerald,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“ Sometimes, in the morning, Frances would go by herself for 
a walk inland. One day she had set off, and I followed her. My 
blood was on fire; I determined to ask her to marry me; and, if 
she refused, I intended to go abroad for a time. Ah! you smile, 
Mrs. Cameron, but it was no laughing matter for me. In her walks 
Miss Montague never troubled to follow any path, but went where 
she chose. When I had nearly come up with her, she was crossing 
a large field. She had a red parasol open over her head, and there 
was a bull in the field. He saw the parasol, and came for it like a 
mad thing. I was just able to reach her in time to snatch it from 
her hand, and attract the bull after me. There is no need to dwell 
on the incident; perhaps, as she said, I saved her from being 
knocked down and trampled on, but we were soon both safe on 
the other side of the hedge. She was breathless with running, and 
with the sudden fright, and all her reserve was gone. ‘How can I 
thank you?’ she asked. Oh, I won't bore you by telling you all 
that my answer was. I seized her hands. I bade her cease her 
coldness to me. I told her I loved her. I asked her to be my 
wife.” 

Again Gerald paused. He took off his hat and laid it on the 
ground. Mrs. Cameron was regarding him intently. 

“ And the answer? What did Miss Montague say ?” 

“ She was wearing a thin silk blouse. ‘I could have loved you, 
Gerald, but for this,’ she said. She put her hand quickly to her 
shoulder, and tore away the silk, exposing her bare throat and the 
top of her breast. I swear, before God, I would give my soul not 
to have seen what I saw then. Mrs. Cameron, she was a leper!” 

Involuntarily, Mrs. Cameron gave a little cry. 

“Impossible! Impossible!” 

Gerald shook his head. 

“No; I have seen a few cases, and there could be no mistake 
with this one. Some fool of a relative had sent her some native 
silks over from India. She had them made up into a dress, and 
this was the result. No one can say quite how the disease is 
communicated, but that is the only way Frances could account for 
it.” 
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He began to speak more quickly. 

“ As you may imagine I felt crushed and miserable at what I 
had seen. ‘ You know now,’ said Frances, ‘ why I discourage senti- 
ment in myself and for myself.’ She began to cry. It was terrible 
to see the tears running down her cheeks. I made some idiotic 
remark about how sorry I was. ‘Ah, you would not care to marry 
me now?’ she said. My eyes were on the torn blouse hanging from 
her breast, and those awful marks on her skin. ‘God forbid!’ I 
cried, without thinking. She gave a low cry of pain and walked 
quickly away. I saw her trying to tidy her blouse as she went. 

“T remained for some time standing where she left me, trying 
to realise what I had learnt. On returning to the hotel, I went 
straight to my room and packed up my things. Coming down, I 
met my cousin Edgar on the stairs. I told him I intended to leave 
Scarborough at once. ‘ Very well,’ he answered, ‘ but don’t expect 
me to go with you.’ I caught an afternoon train and came home. 
Here I stayed for a day or two, and then left for a long tour on 
the Continent. I travelled through Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy—everywhere. My letters followed me about, generally catch- 
ing me up months late. At last I arrived in Paris en route for 
home once more. Two days after my arrival there, quite a budget 
of letters reached me, covered with various postmarks. One of 
them was in Edgar’s handwriting, and was rather over a fortnight 
old. I opened it without much interest, but its contents soon 
rivetted my attention. He wrote to ask me to be best man at his 
wedding which, he said, was to take place in a month. And his 
fiancée was—Frances Montague.” 

Again Mrs. Cameron gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“Surely not your Frances Montague? Why, how could she 
hope to hide what was the matter with her from her husband ?” 

“I ought to have explained to you that until its acute stages, 
the marks of—of this disease, periodically disappear ; it is a matter 
of years before they become permanent. So, with luck, discovery 
might be put off for a long time. But let me get on. For three 
months before this I had received no letter from England, and I 
was quite unprepared for the news even of Edgar’s engagement. I 
was told afterwards that Frances herself had wished only for a 
short engagement, and this was the reason the marriage was to 
take place so soon. I felt furiously indignant with her, and I left 
Paris at once, determined to stop everything, even at the cost of 
exposing her condition to my cousin. 

“Frances and her aunt were still in Scarborough, and it was 
there the marriage would take place. I was at home for a day with 
my mother, and then I hurried away to Scarborough. On arriving, 
I directed my luggage to be sent on after me, and set off to walk 
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to my hotel. In the street I met Frances, who was engaged in 
shopping. She recognised me with a bow, and I crossed over to 
her. ‘Come with me,’ I said, without any formal greeting, ‘I want 
to talk to you.’ 

“We left the town behind us, and were soon by ourselves. I 
began to upbraid her, calling her by many hard names. And she 
only kept on looking sorrowfully into my face. Oh, Mrs. Cameron, 
not having seen her, you can have no idea of her loveliness. She 
is beautiful, indescribably sweet and beautiful. Gradually, as I 
regarded her, my words grew less hard and accusing, and at last I 
stood silent, spell-bound by her charm. ‘Gerald,’ she said softly, 
‘Gerald, you will not betray me?’ I groaned aloud. Then my 
soul submitted to her power. I took her in my arms and held her 
to my breast ; again and again I kissed her face ——” 

He broke off shortly ; then continued: 

“Oh, I know I ought to be ashamed of myself. I am ashamed 
of myself. We were not alone together more than a moment or 
two, and in that time I had promised to say nothing to Edgar and 
to be his best man. Just a week later the marriage took place, and 
I was there assisting at it. But since then the thought of what I 
ought to have done follows me everywhere. I can’t think of any- 
thing else during the day. I can’t sleep at night. Do you wonder 
I am getting moody and depressed? They have been a month in 
Norway on their honeymoon, and to-morrow they’re coming to 
spend a little time with us here. Mrs. Cameron, if you can say 
anything to help me, tell me what I am to do? 

II. 

Mrs. Cameron said nothing for some minutes; she was too 
much amazed at Gerald’s story to realise all at once what it meant 
to the principal actors in it. Her estimation of Gerald himself had 
sunk to a very low depth. A weak-minded man must always ke 
an object of contempt to a strong woman, and here was one whose 
weakness had stayed him from preventing what was little else than 
a crime. She did not spare her reproaches. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, impatiently. “I was weak; but you 
are not a man to know what it is to refuse a favour to a beautiful, 
pleading woman whom you love.” 

“What was the reason for disclosing her secret to you?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps I had been bothering her, and she 
wanted to show me how useless my passion was—she was un- 
nerved, remember, by her fright. Possibly she cared for me, but 
would not become engaged without disclosing what she was. Oh, 
I can’t say why she told me—what does it matter? Let us discuss 
what is to be done now.” 

“We can do nothing unless Frances could be persuaded to tell 
her husband.” 
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On the following day, Mr. and Mrs. James arrived. Edgar 
pointed out to his wife the “lions” of the district; he named all 
the surrounding hills ; he indicated the old reservoir which formerly 
supplied part of the town, but was now disused owing to 
contamination. 

Mrs. Cameron had been led by Gerald to expect Frances to 
be a beautiful woman, but never did she dream of seeing such a 
woman as this. Here was loveliness to take away the beholder’s 
breath. A woman? Nay, some glorious goddess? But strip away 
the silken fripperies from that shapely throat and bosom, disclose 
the naked flesh, and your goddess—is a leper! 

They sat down to luncheon. Edgar was in the highest spirits, 
with all the gaiety of the newly married man, proud of his wife, and 
fresh from the happiest honeymoon. He talked much, naturally, 
of Norway. He was not one of those whose digestion is spoilt by 
a discussion of unpleasant topics at meal times, and by some terrible 
fatality he began to speak of the Norwegian leper hospitals. 

“They have some hundreds of lepers in Norway, and by 
gradually gathering them in, and keeping them apart from the 
general population, they hope to get rid of the disease altogether.” 

Frances, whose features were well schooled to obey her, went 
on eating tranquilly. Mrs. Cameron stared hard at her plate with 
her face unnaturally rigid. Gerald beat the devil’s tattoo on the 
table with his fingers. 

“ But surely,” said Mrs. Vincent, “it must be fearful for these 
poor creatures to be isolated for life through no fault of their own.” 

“ Oh, I admit it’s hard lines. But it has to be done for the 
benefit of the country. And upon my word, if I had anyone 
belonging to me who contracted such a disease—a near relative 
for instance—I should insist on him or Mér going into some kind of 
isolation. So now you know, Frances,” he continued merrily to his 
wife, “ you know what treatment you may expect.on occasion.” 

“Yes, I know now what treatment to expect from you,” she 
answered, and laughed. But to Mrs. Cameron her laugh sounded 
forced and unnatural. 

Luncheon over, the guests divided, and amused themselves in 
various, pursuits. Gerald found himself again in the tent on the 
lawn, but this time his companion was his cousin’s wife. She began 
at once to speak of the subject uppermost in their minds. 

“While Edgar was speaking during lunch, I noticed you and 
Mrs. Cameron look at me and exchange significant glances. Don’t 
tell me, Gerald, that you've betrayed my secret to her.” 

Gerald fidgetted in his chair. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he began, lamely. “But it was wearing 
me out.. I wanted advice, and at last I did just mention it to Mrs. 
Cameron.” 
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“Just mention it? That means you told her everything ?” 

“Yes, I suppose I did.” 

“Oh, why did I ever confide in you? And you seemed so 
strong and manly when you saved my life! I wish I’d never told 
you! Why did I, I wonder?” 

“IT don’t know. I wish £6 God you hadn't.” 

Frances sat miserably in the garden chair, her chin resting on 
her hands, her eyes wandering restlessly. Gerald ventured to lay 
his hand on her shoulder. 

“ Frances,” he said, “ Mrs. Cameron is a good woman ; she said 
your husband must be told. You can’t go on for ever undiscovered. 
Why not tell him now, or let Mrs. Cameron do it ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No! You heard him at lunch! I think Edgar cares for me ; 
but, if he knew how I have deceived him, he would hate and despise 
me. I can’t do it.” 

Gerald was silent, striving to make up his mind to utter what 
was in his thoughts. When he spoke again his voice was very 


grave. 
“Frances, you know what to expect when Edgar becomes 


aware of your secret. I cannot, and would not, make you my wife, 
but you can be my sister. You know I am fond of you, dear. I 
am rich. Will you leave Edgar and come with me? We can 
travel about together, and some day, perhaps, a cure will be found 
for you. Or, if not, I will devote my life to yours and do my best 
to make you happy.” 

His companion shook her head again. 

“ That is generous of you, Gerald. But how would the world 
look upon our brotherly and sisterly affection? And your cousin, 
my husband—he would divorce me!” 

Gerald stood up, a dark flush on his face. For an instant his 
weakness left him; he became a man, strong and self reliant. 

“We would not care for the world. As for my cousin, I will 
go and tell him now what we intend to do, and why. If he refuses 
to let me take you away as a sister, or misinterprets our intentions, 
by God, I will kill him!” 

Frances laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Not yet, Gerald,” she said, smiling faintly. “Not yet. I 
will give you my answer to-morrow. But leave me now. Here 
comes Mrs. Cameron, and I want to talk to her.” 

Mrs. Cameron came into the tent, and sat down with an un- 
natural attempt to seem gay and unconscious of anything extra- 
ordinary. Frances watched the failure of this attempt with a sad 
smile. 
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“TI expect you're quite a stranger in this part of the world, 
aren’t you?” said Mrs. Cameron. “We must make you better 
acquainted with it before you go.” 

Frances lifted her eyes slowly to her companion’s face. 

“What is the use of indulging in ordinary conversation when 
we both know exactly what you're thinking about? Gerald let 
me know he had told you everything.” 

Mrs. Cameron flushed uncomfortably. 

“Tf you can guess my thoughts so well, you will know, at 
any rate, how sorry I feel for you.” 

“Sorry? Yes; but I suppose we can’t mend matters much. 
Perhaps I ought not to have married Edgar. I believe I was a 
fool to do so.” 

For one of the few times in her life Mrs. Cameron spoke 
cruelly. 

“ That is a question I have not dared to ask you. How could 
you—knowing what you are—how could you marry anyone?” 

“I sometimes ask that myself. It is a hard question to answer. 
I am a woman, with all the instincts of a woman. I have seen my 
girl friends grow up and become happy wives and mothers; you, 
yourself, Mrs. Cameron, have a little daughter; has it not sent a 
thrill of pleasure through you to feel those tiny hands clutching 
trustfully at your dress, and to know that she is yours, your own 
flesh and blood? And here was I, cut off for ever from realising 
the holiest and purest desires of womanhood. God knows I wanted 
love, the love of a husband and children. Then some good 
providence, or perhaps some hateful destiny, threw this chance in 
my way. I snatched at it greedily, only to find I had sinned in 
doing so. Oh, Mrs. Cameron, you are a woman of sympathy; I 
have never unburdened myself to anyone like this before, but you 
will understand and pity me.” 

“Yes, believe me, I do pity you. But Frances-—I may call 
you Frances ?—why not tell your husband? I know it is a hard 
task; but surely to tell him now is better than to wait until he 
makes the discovery for himself.” 

“You do not know him. The soul of honour himself, he 
would find it hard to forgive deceit of any sort. And such deceit 
as I have been guilty of—oh, I dare not face him and tell him of 
it!” 

“Then let me do it for you. It is far the best that he should 
know. Come, will you consent to my telling him ?” 

Frances was silent, a terrible struggle going on in her mind. 
At last, faintly she signified her assent. Soon afterwards, Mrs. 
Cameron left her to fulfil the difficult duty she had set herself, and 
the girl was alone. 
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“God pity me!” she muttered and arose from her chair. 

She crossed the garden and walked down the drive. Here she 
overtook the gardener, who touched his cap as she passed him. 

“Mr. James said there was an old reservoir near here; can 
you tell me the way to it?” 

“Yes, m’am. You've only to follow the path you see there.” 

“This way, you say. Thank you.” 

She was proceeding along the path and drawing near to the 
reservoir when, hearing footsteps, she turned and found the gar- 
dener following her. Frances was furiously angry. 

“Go back! How dare you follow me? Go back at once!” 

“Why, certainly, if you wish it, ma’am. But my cottage is 
along this lane, and I was going there.” 

Frances coloured. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I ought to have said, that is, your 
master wanted you to finish planting some trees. So you'd better 
go back, anyhow.” 

And without waiting for a reply, she turned and continued her 
walk. But the gardener, after strolling a few steps back on the 
way he had come, stopped to scratch his head, and wonder what it 
all meant. He sat on a grass hillock and watched Frances as she 
approached the old reservoir, and stood on the brink. Then sud- 
denly the man started to his feet and rushed wildly along the path. 

In the meantime Mrs. Cameron had been looking for Edgar. 
She found him in the library, asleep on a couch, tired with the long 
railway journey of the morning. He was dreaming of his wife, 
and smiled in his sleep. 

“Poor boy,” thought Mrs. Cameron, “it breaks my heart to 
tell you what I have to do!” 

In a few minutes he awoke with a yawn. 

“Hello, Mrs. Cameron! I’m afraid I’ve been asleep. Railway 
travelling always tires me, don’t you know.” 

“Mr. James, I want to talk to you very seriously.” 

“Very seriously! Oh, dear, that sounds like a lecture.” 

“You remember speaking at lunch about those wretched Nor- 
wegians you'd visited. You said if anyone of yours were to become 
like them you would adopt the same hard measures as they employ 
in Norway.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Mr. James, your wife 

“Well, what about my wife?” 

“ She is like them.” 

“What! You are mad!” 

“No. I wish I were in saying this. But unfortunately it is 
too true.” 
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“ But how do you know it is true? Why haven’t I known of 
it ?” 

“Frances herself admitted it was true. She received some 
clothes from India, which must have conveyed the disease.” 

“Mrs. Cameron, you are not joking? You mean to tell me 
all this is really so?” 

Mrs. Cameron nodded. 

“God! To think of it! Tied to a woman who could deceive 
me so!” 

“ Remember, Mr. James, how terrible it must be for Frances 
herself. Have some pity for her.” 

“Pity her after such conduct? Not I! I thought her the 
noblest of women, and now—now—I could kill her!” 

“You will regret this passion. Don’t forget Frances is your 
wife.” 

He sat with his face in his hands. Mrs. Cameron approached 
and laid her finger tips gently on his shoulder. 

“Have you forgotten the day when Frances said the words 
that made you so happy? Have you forgotten your vows of love 
before God’s altar? This last month, haven’t you been proud to 
call her your wife, and gloried in her companionship? Mr. James, 
don’t let Frances know you have ever said or thought hard things 
of her. Go to her; and say you forgive her fault, and that, in 
spite of all, she is still your wife, and still holds your love.” 

Edgar rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“You are right, Mrs. Cameron. Poor little Frances, poor little 
Frances! It was the sudden shock of the thing that upset me. 
Yes, she is my wife still. Take me to her, and let me say I 
forgive.” 

Mrs. Cameron looked at him, well pleased. She walked to 
the open door, and he followed close at her heels. Scarcely had 
they passed through, when Gerald’s mother came running up the 
stairs. She did not see Edgar, but made straight for his companion. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cameron, a terrible thing! One of the gardeners 
has just found Frances’ body in the old reservoir !” 

She stopped, catching sight of Edgar. His features were 
working in agony. 

“ Frences, my wife! She is ——?” 

Mrs. Vincent could only move her head in assent. 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 




















ORIENTAL WOMEN. 


HARDLY anything has been written about Oriental women in 
Western literatures yet. Some of the European savants have 
devoted their whole life to the study of some Eastern country or 
the other, but none of them have looked at the East en masse with 
a thorough knowledge of their subject. Mr. Meredith Townsend, 
the author of “ Asia and Europe,” tried to understand Asia, but his 
bias prevented him from comprehending the real meaning of 
Oriental history. In order to fathom the soul of races entirely 
different from ours in race and religion alike, we must live among 
them for some years as integral portions of their social organisms. 
We must try to absorb their racial ideals, and forget our old ways 
of thinking, as did Lafcadio Hearn to a great extent. A little 
knowledge of a country or a continent acquired through books or 
by impressions during a stay of six months, or a year, is, indeed, 
dangerous. Those who know least are most anxious that their 
statements should be looked upon as authoritative. A farthing, 
with its copper soul, often considers itself more important than a 
mere golden sovereign. 

After having passed some years in the East, and having 
seriously tried to read and understand the mystic alphabet of 
Oriental life, I shall endeavour to give some idea of Eastern 
women who, I think, have been much misunderstood in the West. 
Asia is accused of having treated her women unjustly. She is said 
to have always kept them in the background. History cries out 
against such false accusations. One American lady,! who has 
lived for years in India, says that there is no theory about the 
position of women in society, which has not been put into practice 
by some Oriental race or the other at some epoch in history. Her 
knowledge is as sound as her constructive method of thinking and 
idealizing. There are many superficial critics who call her a mere 
enthusiast. It meatis only that her ideals of life clash against 
their prejudices, and their passion for thrusting their ideas upon 
Eastern women. This attitude of theirs is inexplicable when we 
are also told by Mrs. Steele,2 who knows something of the soul of 


1. Miss Margaret Noble, who has written ‘‘ The Web of Indian Life.” 
2. “India,” by Mrs. Flora Annie Steele. With illustrations by Mortimer Menpes. 
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India, that Indian women have the highest ideal of life. She 
acknowledges that they might not always succeed in acting up to 
their ideals any more than women of other countries. But she 
feels at the same time that they fail in realizing their noble, 
traditional ideals, on account of the sheer loftiness of heights which 
they want to attain. 

What is it which has differentiated the Occidental woman 
from her Oriental sister? It is the European feudal system. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages in Europe, women were practically enslaved 
by the prevalence of the military spirit in society. They were 
mere- chattels only. They had to obey the commands of their 
lords and masters in everything. They were given no education, 
on the whole, till the eighteenth century, when the industrial era 
in European history may be said to commence. Oriental women 
did not have to pass through a period which can be compared with 
the Middle Ages of Europe. At no time in Oriental history were 
women looked upon with contempt. It never entered the minds of 
Orientals to pass such a thing as Salic Law. In the earliest chapters 
of their history we read of great Queens like Hatasu, the first 
queen of the world, the brilliant Semiramis and Balkis, the beauti- 
ful Queen of Sheba. During the Dark Ages in the West, the 
East was as full of the light of learning and glory as in ancient 
times. The Crescent of Islam was then shining over the world. 
The great centres of culture in thosé days were Bagdad, Cordova, 
Granada, Ispahan, and Cairo. Women in Syria and Moorish 
Spain were treated with the greatest courtesy. The Arab is 
chivalrous by instinct. It is said that once, when the Prophet 
Mohamed saw one of his followers ill-treating a young girl, he 
ordered him to leave the town at once. From this chivalrous root 
in the Arab character, we see the splendid stalk spring up at 
Bagdad, the city of marvels. But the flower on this stalk blos- 
somed in all its passionate beauty in the city of the Alhambra, in 
Spain. It must be confessed that Europe borrowed its chivalry 
from the Moors, without its soul. The Moorish women received 
the highest education possible. They studied grammar, rhetoric, 
literature, philosophy, the sciences, music, and even theology. They 
,competed with men openly for the palm of literary excellence. 
There were lady doctors among t?.m. Some of them were pro- 
fessors in the Syrian and the Hispano-Arab Universities, a fact 
which the women of to-day might well remember. In other parts 
of Europe during those times, women were kept in utter ignorance. 
It requires only a superficial acquaintance with books like the late 
Professor Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism in Europe,” to know 
in what profound darkness of ignorance was Europe plunged in 
those days. 
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It can be said with truth that Oriental women have exercised 
a great influence over politics, art, literature, and have even proved 
themselves to be great as fighters. Many of them have been 
immortal ruling queens. Others have ruled their country with 
marked abilities as regents. Shivaji, the founder of the Maratta 
Emipre in India, always consulted his mother before doing any- 
thing. The Queen Tarub influenced almost all the actions of the 
Caliph Abder Rahman II. of Spain, and the famous Nur Jehan 
tuled India in the name of her luxury-loving husband, the Emperor 
Jehangir. 

It has been said “ many a time and oft,” that Oriental women 
have not been loved and honoured enough. It is difficult for most 
of us to understand the heart and soul of races so totally different 
from ours in most respects. The Orientals love their women as 
much as we do ours, but they do not exhibit any signs of it in the 
presence of others. To them love is sacred, and therefore it is 
not shown publicly by soft words or kisses and embraces. They 
love their wives so much that they have been called “henpecked” 
by some Western writers. They do not think of loving each 
other till death severs them, but for ever and ever. It is the 
traditional food of the Oriental soul. In Europe, there is no such 
feeling animating either the man or the woman. The European 
woman who considers herself “free” to-day thinks that she will 
love a man as long as he continues to love her. The results of 
this kind of “love” are quite obvious to those who read the divorce 
court cases in our newspapers. As we “advance” farther and far- 
ther, the more clear becomes our innate materialism to an Oriental 
observer. Our “independent” spirit, our profit and loss kind of 
love, is utterly unintelligible to him. The Emperor Shah Jehan 
built the diaphanous Taj Mahal at Agra in memory of his favourite, 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal. The Caliph Abder-Rahman III., the greatest 
ruler of Spain built, for the sake of his beloved Queen, the Ezza- 
hara, which was considere ! during its lifetime the most marvellous 
palace in the world. Has anything really great been ever con- 
structed in Europe to commemorate the love of man for woman? 

In literature, in the domain of pure knowledge, the East has 
produced women of surpassing talents or genius. During most 
periods of Eastern history women had the same facilities as men 
for learning whatever they liked. One of the greatest mathema- 
ticians of ancient times was a Hindu lady known as Lilavati. Two 
of the mest famous novels in the Japanese literature are written 
by women. One is called the “ Genji Monogatari,” and the other 
“Maktira-No-Zoshi.” It is needless to mention here the names of 
all the brilliant Arab women who flourished in the great days of 
Islam. They were great intellectually as well as_ socially. 
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The Sheikha Shunda, who was designated “ Fakhru-nissa” (the 
glory of women), used to deliver lectures from public platforms on 
literature, rhetoric, and other allied subjects, before thousands of 
admiring men and women. Sakina has been described by Perron 
as “la dame des dames de son temps, la plus belle, la plus gracieuse, 
la plus brillante des qualités.” In the golden time of the good 
Harun-al-Rashid, the Empress Zubeida, the favourite consort of 
the great Caliph, was famous throughout her vast Empire for her 
wisdom and wit alike. In almost all Oriental countries there have 
been some famous poetesses, musicians, and dancers, for Oriental 
women feel happy when they have given expression to their souls 
through highly emotional mediums. 

It is with a thrill of admiration that we read about the bravery 
shown by Oriental women. There was only one Joan of Arc in 
the West, whilst there were dozens and dozens of women like if 
not superior to her, in the East. Tmong the many able Maratta 
Queens, the Rani of Zhansi$ stands foremost for her truly Ama- 
zonian valour. In the early days of the rise of Islam, Caloiis (the 
sister of a friend of the great Khalid, who wrenched from the 
hands of the Byzantine Czesar’s half their possessions), Offeirah and 
other women not only distinguished themselves as warriors, but 
urged their men to fight to the very bitter end. The Empress 
Zingo, of Japan, was the first Japanese ruler to conquer Korea. 
The contempt with which the Rajput women of India and the 
Samurai women of Japan have looked upon men who return home 
defeated from the field of battle, is indicative of the existence of 
martial spirit among them. 

The epoch in which we are living may well be called the Age 
of Law. Legal ideas have been highly developed from the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. Western women have been 
gradually acquiring legal rights, which were denied to them till 
then, and so they want to know now whether women in other 
parts of the world had any legal status in the past. It has been 
said with truth that Mohamedanism was the first religion to recog- 
nise woman as an individual by law. The Arab woman was no 
chattel, “transferable or marketable,” like the Ancient Greek 
woman. She had a legal status in her society. She could share 
her father’s property along with her brothers. No woman, ac- 
cording to Moslem law, can be forced to marry anyone against 
her will. Her husband must make a pre-nuptial settlement on 
her. He has no rights over her goods or property even after 
marriage. She possesses the right to sue her debtors in open 
court. It is not necessary for her to bring in her husband’s name 
when she is acting on her own behalf only. 


3. She fought against the British in India in 1857. 
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There is an Oriental race, as yet little heard of, which has 
developed ideas about the relations between the two sexes, which 
would set the most advanced people of to-day thinking. The 
ideas which prevail in Burma about women upset a great many 
notions which man has formed about woman from the earliest 
times. A Burmese woman, for example, makes love to man first! 
It sounds strange, not to say “ unnatural,” to almost all European 
ears, and yet this frankness on the part of women towards “mere” 
men is greatly desirable among women of other countries. A 
Burmese marriage is civil, and not religious. They cannot under- 
stand what religion has got to do with marriage. They look 
upon it as a pure and simple partnership which, if not happy, might 
be dissolved at any time. With such ideas, it is natural that they 
should hate the “ceremony” of marriage. After marriage, there 
is no outward symbol like a wedding ring on a Burmese woman’s 
body. She does not even adopt her husband’s family name, but 
retains her own. As religion is concerned with the soul only, the 
two sexes are on equal terms in life. They do not possess two 
laws, one for men only, and the other for women, as in Europe. 
As Burma was absolutely free from any kind of feudalism women 
were never looked upon as the “ weaker sex,” and, therefore, the 
Criminal Law is the same for men and women there. The Bur- 
mese women have always been free from sacerdotal and secular 
dogmas alike. They do what they like, according to their own 
sweet will. They like to work, even if they are not obliged to do 
so. The husband has no right over the property which his wife 
might have possessed before marriage, nor over the property which 
she might acquire after marriage. The Burmese woman can ap- 
pear in law courts to represent her husband. In contracts with a 
third person she and her husband sign their names together. They 
can borrow money on joint security. Both husband and wife can 
sign deeds and lend money. Finally, we might mention the fact 
that if there is no longer any love between a married couple in 
Burma, they get the divorce even more quickly than they do in 
the United States. A great many ideals of the modern Western 
woman have been put into practice for centuries in Burma, where 
many a woman divorces her husband against his will! 

In what way does the ideal of the modern European woman 
differ from that of her Oriental sister? Those who know both 
the Continents fairly well would say that the Western woman 
wants to compete with man on a footing of equality. She wants 
more power, shows no desire to respect the tie of marriage, wants 
higher posts in Government service, and wishes to be a Member 
of Parliament. In short, she is destroying consciously or uncon- 
s¢ jusly, the ideals which the age of chivalry in Europe had tried 
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to implant in her. Secularity, or Materialism, in a refined form, is 
the keynote of all her multifarious activities, although she herself 
would not like to acknowledge it. The Eastern woman, on the 
contrary, is a more religious-minded being. Parliaments, votes, 
and Government posts have no fascination for her. She thirsts 
more for the perfection of character than for almost anything else. 
She knows her weak and strong points, perhaps, too well to think 
of competing with man on terms of equality. She knows that she 
is different from him, and that this very difference is the source of 
her tremendous influence over him. In this respect, she resembles 
women of the Latin races much more than women of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

Eastern women do not despise domestic life, however great or 
rich they might be. They idealize their husbands, and do their best 
to make them happy. They think, on the whole, more of duties 
than of rights. Self-abnegation fascinates them more than self- 
assertion. This does not mean that they are “slaves” of their 
husbands, for if their sense of dignity is offended they invariably 
assert themselves in such a manner that their husbands dare not 
say anything to them. Their self-sacrifice is voluntary, inspired 
by love only. So intense is their love that some of them do not 
wish to live after the death of their husbands, whilst others re- 
nounce worldly life, with its temptations and follies, when they 
are widowed. They look forward to the time when they will be 
mothers with religious ecstasy. They feel more dignified after 
they have reached that stage of life, for the mother has been 
apotheosized in all Oriental literatures. Her absorbing devotion to 
her child is the theme of Art and Poetry. The Virgin Mary, a 
typical Oriental mother protecting “il Bambino” in her arms, in- 
spired the greatest Italian artists. In all their pictures we feel 
the presence of the mother over the whole canvas, whilst the Child 
is only a little fragment of herself. This Syrian lady was 
worshipped at one time by the whole of Europe for her great 
motherly qualities. The chivalry of the West was not due wholly 
to the influence of the Arab civilization in Spain or in Palestine, 
for mariolatry was not quite an insignificant factot in the moulding 
of European character during the Dark Ages. 

The deification of motherhood has been carried to its loftiest 
pitch by the Hindus, whilst the Arabs and Persians apotheosized 
“the Beloved.” ‘t has been truly said that there is no love poetry 
in the world which can be compared for intensity of feeling, and 
the dizzy altitudes it attained, with Persian poetry. The mortal 
woman is transformed by their poets into the “ Spirit of Beauty,” 
the divine mistress of the world. Man is only the humble wor- 
shipper at her shrine. He is the moth, and she is the star. He is 
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the wailing nightingale, and she is.the omnipresent rose. The 
Hindus have sung of the everlasting loves of married couples, and 
their sense of duty towards each other. The Persian and Arab 
poets forget even the difference of sex when intoxicated with that 
theme. The great influence which women exercised over men is 
visible in Moslem architecture, poetry, gardens, and music. What 
makes Oriental women so spiritual is their power of interweaving 
the human and the divine ideals in their character. Behind the 
mother, behind the beautiful loved one, in all Oriental literatures, 
is to be seen, or rather felt, the presence of that abstract Beauty 
which “ penetrates and clasps and fills” this universe. 


V. B. METTA. 








Jur. 


THE LOT OF WOMEN. 


IN defending an ancient and deeply-rooted idea such as that of the 
subjection of women, the average mind will clutch at the first argu- 
ment that comes to hand, feeling that all things are fair in love and 
war: a war so profound and serious as this which rages round the 
very citadel of man’s existence and supremacy. 

The more intimate the sentiment attacked naturally the more 
wildly the intellect plunges and lunges in its defence, the less 
consciousness—let alone shame—it has in breaking the command- 
ments that are written on the Tables of the Intellectual Law. 

On what other subject would intelligent people of both sexes 
dare to reveal themselves in such sorry colours? The distance 
that they have to travel to overtake their own better selves can be 
measured by the amazing naiveté of their arguments. Not only 
the logical sense—what there is of it—seems killed, but the sense 
of humour, robust though it may be in other walks of life, goes 
abruptly out. 

There are many men dowered with that enlightening faculty 
who yet feel no shame in desiring that women should be placed 
(merely because they ave women) at a hopeless legal disadvantage 
all along the line; they, the proud possessors of the humorous 
spirit, pompously proclaim their opinion that such disabling of half 
the human race is the just and necessary safeguard of society’s 
dearest interests! 

That valuable sense of humour, essentially masculine, we 
are assured, is immensely tickled at the idea of women 
seeking release from their position of political outlawry; 
but that same humorous sense remains quiescent at 
the notion of unity in the home achieved by politically manacling 
the wife ; of human rights maintained by a system of representative 
government, wherein more than half the race is not represented ; 
of a society in which one sex is excluded from political existence 
except for punishment ; from citizenship, except for taxation ; from 
life as a whole, except for “duty,” and the privilege——as some 
modern writer puts it—of serving as a link between two generations. 

Yet so hallowed by custom are these astonishing ideas, that 
even their opponents have a sort of instinctive reverence for their 
grey hairs, so to speak, and will patiently try to answer arguments 
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of this comic-opera order, and even arguments mutually contradic- 
tory, entirely unanswerable in fact from sheer absurdity! How is 
it possible to “ answer ” an instinct ? 

The instinct in question is clearly derived from the ancient 
practice of wife-capture, which in far away days—as is 
well known—was a sort of social law, marriage within the tribe 
being usually forbidden. Traces of this capture-marriage are still 
feund in the marriage-rites of many nations, a sham capture and 
sham flight being a common survival. But far more than mere 
traces of the idea can be found in modern sentiments ; the force of 
the law having been gradually substituted for the force of muscle, 
as civilisation advances. 

Women in primitive times were the actual captured property 
of men, and their children, logically enough, also became the pro- 
perty of their captors. 

Hence the modern fact that the sex which produces and rears 
the child—with all that that entails of suffering and limitations in 
all directions—has no legal right to it—if it be legitimate. It is, 
historically speaking, but yesterday that the lifelong work of a 
handful of devoted women, aided by one or two large-minded and 
generous-hearted men, wrung the concession out of a reluctant 
legislature, that “ some consideration should be given to the wishes 
of the mother in the guardianship of infants.” Previous to that 
enactment, a man might leave the guardianship of his children 
exactly as he pleased, absolutely regardless of their mother’s wishes, 
and even in direct opposition to them. 

And this he could do quite irrespective of any “unsuitability” 
on her part to have charge of them. Nor is this power of the father 
seriously limited to this day. He is legally the only parent. The 
sole chance a mother has in this, as in all other relations of life, is to 
exert her personal influence on her rulers. If she is handsome and 
has an engaging manner, she may prevail upon them to grant con- 
cessions. Politically voiceless, she has thus to fend for herself as 
best she may, but until the law allowed the Court to give the 
mother’s wishes “some consideration,” she had not even /his 
chance of advancing her claims. 

And what has been the price of this tardy recognition of the 
mother’s existence? Years upon weary years of arduous, thank- 
less, heart-breaking toil on the part of many a finely-endowed 
woman, as those who know something of the inner history of the 
weman’s movement can sadly testify. 

It gives argument to philosophic Pessimism, this spectacle of 
richly-endowed natures pouring forth their splendid powers for a 
time in well-nigh fruitless efforts to drive something — 
obvious into a lot of stolidly impervious heads! 
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And now, after all this toil and sacrifice, what is the legal 
position of women as regards their (legitimate) children? 

I quote from Miss Elizabeth Robins’ article in “ Votes for 
Women,” of December 17th, 1909 :— 

“A devoted Churchwoman loses her husband when her 
children are young. He has never expressed any opinion as 
to the children’s religious education. His family are militant 
Nonconformists. After the man’s death his family are legally 
justified in insisting upon assuming the bringing up of the 
children, since the dead father in his youth had been a member 
of that particular sect, and had not publicly broken with them. 
The profound convictions of the mother go for nothing. 

“Another instance: A woman studies medicine. She 
becomes a convinced homeceopathist. Her husband, a stock- 
broker, insists on subjecting his children to the rigour of old- 
fashioned allopathy. The mother must stand and look on 
helpless while the children she is responsible for bringing into 
the world are treated after a fashion she and others believe to 
be pernicious. 

“Tf a father wants his child vaccinated, the mother can- 
not prevent its being done. If the father does not want it 
vaccinated, the mother cannot legally have it done.” 

These are merely instances which show the nature and spirit 
of the law as it affects women. 

Miss Robins then goes on to give an actual instance of how the 
law works out in practice. The story is hideous, indeed, as she says, 
and unfortunately also true. Briefly, it is as follows: The hus- 
band of an English woman well-known in society tired of her, “and 
went off openly with another woman.” The wife, after going 
through “terrible and humiliating experiences,” finally went to live 
alone, devoting herself to the education of her little girl She 
had appointed a guardian to act after her death, but this precaution 
was unavailing, for the husband, immediately after that event, mar- 
ried his mistress, who, desiring to regain social recognition, be- 
thought herself that this end would be achieved if she could get her 
husband’s child entrusted to her care. She therefore persuaded 
her husband to demand the custody of the little girl This was 
granted by the Court she guardian appointed by the mother being 
set aside. The step-mother then made a great parade of devotion 
to the child, but, unfortunately for her plans, the little girl took a 
strong dislike to her, and showed it plainly. Therefore, the lady 
decided that she was “ queer,” and sent her to an Idiot Asylum, 
where she remained for several years, till at last the authorities 
refused to keep her, declaring they could find no signs of mental 
deficiency. 
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Finally, she was sent to school, where she distinguished her- 
self for ability and character. 

It was certainly no thanks to anyone but herself that she did 
not in truth lose her mental balance. 

How many anti-suffragists who bewitchingly assure their ap- 
proving men-folk that they do not want the vote, realise that such 
things might happen to them in similar circumstances? 

Imagine now the case reversed, the mother, instead of the 
father, straying from the matrimonial fold. Suppose that the 
virtuous and deserted father dies, having appointed a guardian for 
his child to whom he had devoted himself since his wife‘s elope- 
ment. Suppose that the mother marries her lover, and demands 
the custody of the child, and the setting aside of the guardian 
appointed by the father. 

What would the Court say to ¢ha¢ situation? Would it at once 
admit the peccant mother’s claims, as sole surviving parent, as it 
admitted those of the peccant father in exactly parallel circum- 
stances? The question is answered in the asking. Yet we are 
always assured that women’s interests are amply represented by 
their husbands and fathers? ~ 

Alas! we have far indeed to travel before those two cases 
would be equally treated by a legislature elected exclusively 
by husbands and fathers. And infinitely farther must we go before 
the unique and special claim of the mother to her children can hope 
for recognition. 

Now it is of course possible, if yet another group of excep- 
tionably able and devoted women were to be thrown to the wolves, 
so to speak, in a long and weary agitation, that they might achieve 
some slight further modification of this preposterous law regarding 
the custody of infants. But it is not piecemeal modification of bad 
laws that is wanted; it is a voice in the making of the laws 
themselves. This alone can right the wrong from which half the 
race—or rather the who/e race, is now grieviously suffering. Even 
if the present law could be made entirely just, that would not re- 
move the burden of the subject position or its final consequences. 

The only real civil rights are those which are guaranteed by 
political rights. Even slaves have often won immense “ conces- 
sions ” from their rulers, and they have virtually dominated courts 
and kingdoms, but they had to live by their wits as slaves and syco- 
phants, for all their power and consequence. 

Women in the richer classes often enjoy power of this some- 
what degrading sort ; but they, too, must live by their wits, respect- 
able adventuresses as they are indeed encouraged to be by the 
hosts of the virtuous ; and they do away, secretly and irresponsibly,’ 
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those grave national councils which it is assumed they would hope- 
lessly wreck if they were to take their share in them honestly and 
responsibly. 

“ A class which has no power over its own conditions, is not 
free,” says the author of “ Le Droit de la Femme,” and that is the 
long and short of the matter. Alas! to such a class the women of 
this country belong. They are Britons, but not free-born. 


Over and above their political vassalage they are hampered socially, 
domestically, in fact, universally. Their very “sentiments” and 
“nature” are under a stern dictatorship, so overwhelming is the social 
pressure in silencing indirectly, if not in directly punishing all depart- 
ures from the “sentiments” and ‘“‘nature” which women are for ever 
assured belong inherently td their sex. For they are man’s age- 
long pupils and dependents and have naturally learnt to echo his 
views as in duty bound, not to speak of unavoidable considerations 
of bread and butter. And most men, blind to the glaring facts that 
spring from women’s vassalage, quite sincerely believe that such 
views and instincts are divinely or naturally implanted from the 
beginning in the feminine constitution. 

The education of their satellite has, in fact, been co:aplete and 
irresistible. 

Its aim—subconscious, no doubt—was to produce a set of be- 
ings pleasing to their rulers; at once engagingly subservient and 
sensitively responsible: a singular combination truly, yet that really 
sums up the essentials of the feminine ideal as it has been evolved 
during the centuries of masculine supremacy. It speaks well for 
man on the whole that under such trying conditions something 
even more thoroughly base and abject than our present social con- 
dition has not been evolved. 

In the East, we see what the general theory logically leads to. 
In the West, though our popular ideal hails indisputably from the 
Orient, there have evidently been modifying influences at work, 
and these influences we have to thank for all that is fine in the 
relations of man and woman, and in fact for all that is best in life 
as a whole. These influences and ideals, which may roughly be 
summed up in the one word chivalry, have saved us—in so far as 
we are saved—from the utter baseness and savagery inhering in the 
orthodox conception of the “sphere” and functions of women. It 
is not decause, but in spite of that popular conception, that there 
are oases of beauty and sweetness in the howling wilderness of 
social life. But these bright exceptions are always pointed to as 
arguments in favour of that popular ideal which modern “ feminism” 
revolts against, and doubtless the thousands who are being induced 
to sign anti-suffrage petitions all over the country, sincerely believe 
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they are defending those all too few havens of ancient peace and 
beauty in our fevered life. Such is the truly devilish irony of things! 

Perhaps one of the bitterest features of the great wrong that 
has been unconsciously done to women through the ages, is the 
stealing of the power, nay of the very wish to resist it. 

They have been—and still are—in the position of those un- 
fortunate prisoners in the Italian War of Independence, who were 
drugged with belladonna by their Austrian gaolers in order to 
deaden their brains and render them indifferent to their own and 
their country’s slavery. To do a wrong and then to use one’s 
power over one’s victim to destroy his very sense of it—this seems, 
in truth, the climax of injury and insult! 

But to be just, one must remember that all this has not been a 
deliberate thought-out cruelty; it is simply the inevitable natural 
fruit of the relation of master and dependent. 

A fierce antagonism towards men which a vivid realisation of 
all this complex injury has created in many modern women, is 
highly natural, but it is not quite just, for men are almost as much 
at the mercy of the collective hereditary sentiment as are their 
victims. It is for the two sexes hand in hand to fight and conquer 
this ugly survival of their joimt barbaric past. 

But the task is, indeed, no light one. For not only is the 
masculine nature injuriously modified by hereditary and other in- 
fluences bred by this false relationship of the sexes, but 
by this time the “nature” of women has become rti- 
ficial, paradox as it sounds. It is a manufactured product if 
ever there was one, and only an exceptional woman here and there 
—criticised and condemned by her contemporaries with amazement 
and horror—gives us any glimpse of such fragments of wreckage 
as have chanced to live through the devastating processes constantly 
at work upon this God-forsaken sex. 

The testimony of what may be called the “average woman” (if 
such a being really exists) has, therefore, to be taken with a big 
grain of salt. Not that she may not sincerely believe what she 
says, but she knows (subconsciously) that she is not free to feel 
as she really does feel, so to speak. She must feel more or less to 
order, and she industriously prompts herself in the required direc- 
tion, and checks with horror the first hint of unorthodox divergence ; 
so that she ends by setting up emotional currents in her being that 
are perhaps quite genuine, and yet are largely, if not entirely, the 
result of popular suggestion. And she thinks, as she euphoniously 
calls it—to match. 

The fact is that the real “woman’s nature” has never yet been 
revealed, and probably it will take generations before the lingering 
effects are shaken off of those long ages of tutelage and lop-sided 
development. 
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The situation is, indeed, a strange one. Perpetual minors as 
they are, women have to accept im excelsis all the responsibilities 
of adults; to suffer the penalties of the law, and still more the 
rigours of public opinion ; on them moral responsibilities have been 
heaped, as heavy loads are piled upon a pafient beast of burden. 
For a woman, “duty” is co-extensive with existence, and bitter 
indeed for her are the penalties, legal and social, of all sins, whether 
of omission or commission. For this frail creature, unfitted for full 
human and political rights, no punishment can be too severe. Who 
does not expect a woman to be “ better” than a man, and blames 
her more mercilessly if she is not? 

It is her own sex who are hardest on her, we are told. And 
could it be otherwise? Their education has seen to that! Trained 
to sentiments that safeguard man’s interests and property in their 
legally assured womankind, taught to regard as unmentionably 
shocking all departures from the morality that is quite openly 
founded on those property-rights, how is it possible for the average 
woman to set up a new code of morals for herself, contrary to all 
that she has learnt to feel and believe from infancy? 

She is bound either to be merciless to her own sex, or to be 
hopelessly eccentric and “advanced,” in which case woe betide her. 

Moreover, every woman under the conditions of our social 
order, is willy nilly the business rival of every other woman. The 
majority do not lock at it in that way, perhaps (though many, per- 
force, do so), but no amount of finer sentiment alters, though it 
gracefully disguises the brutal fact. 

This fact has tended to destroy or to prevent the development 
of all esprit de corps among women, and to create that strange, base 
instinct to detract from and belittle other women which is one of 
the ugliest of the many ugly results of centuries of subjection to 
one sex, and consequent rivalry with the other. 

Men, on the other hand, knowing their privileges safe in well- 
trained hands, can afford a tolerant attitude. Of what use to keep 
a dog and bark oneself? But let the dog show the faintest signs 
of negligence ; let his “ yap yap” become ever so little fainter, and 
instantly his alarmed master grasps the whip and prepares for fierce 
defence of his rights and property. The women-folk of the aver- 
age man must draw their skirts away from an “erring sister,” while 
he remains good-naturedly urbane—as well he may !—but let them 
show the least disposition to a similar breadth of view, and lo! 
toleration comes to an abrupt, not to say explosive end. 

No sense of incongruity here distracts our average man. 
His holding of current views no more involves a mental 
process than the possession of his nose involves it. Nose and 
views are equally, almost sacramentally, his, and there’s an end of 


it! 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that he fails to understand the 
nature of the present desperate outbreak on the part of a rapidly 
growing body of women who have been awakened to the intoler- 
able, the amazing facts of the situation. 

They have realised—some more and some less fully—that 
women are, in grim truth, the dependents and property of men, 
body and soul ; and that no amount of kindly treatment, of worship, 
or chivalry, even if it were universal, would alter that significant 
and essentially degrading condition. 

Charged none the less with stupendous responsibilities, ham- 
pered by a thousand prejudices and limitations—their own and 
those of their fellows—women have awakened at last to the sig- 
nificance of the fact that while politically voiceless, they are com- 
pelled nevertheless to accept the burden of citizenship—without its 
rights-—-to support the State with taxes levied on property which 
would qualify a man for a vote, and finally to produce the very 
citizens themselves, without which that State, from whose councils 
the mothers are excluded, could not exist. 

These citizens they must consider it their highest privilege 
to produce abundantly, to serve, rear, and train at infinite 
personal cost, often of life-long injury and sacrifice—they must do 
all this as an ordinary duty, nay as a “crowning joy,” content then 
to stand aside and to see them grow up (those of the privileged sex) 
to make laws and limitations for their mothers, to decide out of the 
profundity of their masculine wisdom what is “good” and “natural” 
for those mothers, to decree for them and their entire sex ad 
infinitum this somewhat onerous rdéle of a moral, devoted, obedient, 
highly responsible but otherwise non-existent class of not-quite- 
human beings. 

Has it been forgotten that at one of the Councils of Nicza, 
an assemblage of Early Christian Bishops decided by a majority of 
two votes that women had souls? 


MONA CAIRD. 
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JuLx. 


CRANMER AND DIVORCE. 


THAT three hundred and fifty years ago England was in a fair way 
of having a system of divorce laws of considerably greater fairness 
to both sexes than that at present existing, is a statement which, 
if one is to judge from much that one reads and hears to-day, will 
come as a surprise to many. That it is nevertheless true, I propose 
to show in the following pages. 

The influence which almost succeeded in bringing the change 
about was Cranmer’s, and his proposals are to be found in the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, a work to be commended to 
the study of those prelates who are so anxious to support the un- 
bending on possumus attitude, which the English Church has since 
1857, maintained towards all proposals for the amelioration of what 
seems to some of us to be, in many ways, an indefensible tyranny. 

How Cranmer came to take the matter in hand may be told 
in Bishop Burnet’s, words: “An Act was passed (1544) . 
for the drawing up such a body of Ecclesiastical Laws as should 
have authority in England. This Cranmer pressed with great 
vehemence”; and then Burnet goes on to explain that during 
Henry VIII.’s lifetime, the proposal fell to the ground, owing to 
the Monarch’s dislike of anything that might interfere with “the 
greatness of the prerogative.” 

But on the accession of Edward VI., a Commission, consisting 
of clerics and laymen, with Archbishop Cranmer at their head, was 
appointed, in 1551, to revise the Canon Law, and the result of 
their deliberations was the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,2 in 
which we have the attitude of the New Learning towards the 
questions of Marriage and Divorce clearly defined. 

Unfortunately for the cause of reform, the death of Edward 
VI. and the accession of Mary took place before the Code had 
received full legal authority, while Elizabeth, with her usual timidity 
where innovation was concerned, allowed the few decrees of divorce 


1. ‘Reformation of the English Church.’’ 

2. A MS. copy of this Code may be seen in the British Museum con- 
taining many corrections in the handwriting of Cranmer. Harl. MSS. 426. 
Burnet attributes the Latin form in which we have the book to Dr. Walter 
Haddon and Sir John Cheke. 
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that were issued in her reign to be stopped by the Star Chamber ; 
and as no change in the Marriage Laws was made by succeeding 
Sovereigns for more than 300 years, it was not till 1857 that Eng- 
land threw off the shackles of the old Ecclesiastical Marriage Laws. 


It is, 1 suppose, hardly necessary to premise that Cranmer, 
following the example both of Luther and Calvin, regards mar- 
riage as a sacred institution, and not as a sacrament. This once 
done his course is clear; it is no longer necessary to discover that 
marriages that had been celebrated with the full ceremony of the 
Church were sometimes no marriages at all; the whole ponderous 
apparatus for the nullification of wedlock was discarded, and mar- 
riage could be dissolved whenever reasonable cause was shown. 


But before I go on to discuss the grounds for divorce, it is to 
be noticed that no provision is made for that perverse piece of 
ecclesiastical ingenuity—the separation a mensa et thoro—without 
the breaking of the vinculum matrimonii. The fact is, Cranmer 
discarded it wholly, divorce or nothing was his mot d’ordre, and the 
terse common sense of his denunciation makes it worth quoting :— 


“Tt was formerly customary in the case of certain crimes 
to deprive married people of the right of association at bed 
and board, though in all other respects their marriage tie re- 
mained intact; and since this arrangement is contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures, involves the greatest confusion, and has in- 
troduced an accumulation of evils into matrimony, it is our will 
that the whole thing be by our authority abolished.”4 


The reasonable attitude here shown by the Reformers in 
refusing to condemn both parties to celibacy (the inevitable out- 
come of separation without divorce) is again manifest in their 
treatment of divorce, where, in the case of either sex, they allow 
adultery alone as a ground for the dissolution of marriage; this 
decision they base upon the injustice of causing the innocent party 
to suffer for another’s crime to such an extent that celibacy should 
be forced upon him, pointing out that Christ Himself recognised 
adultery as a reason.5 That it is only the innocent party who is 
allowed re-marriage is not surprising, when one bears in mind the 
prevalence of adultery at the time and the necessity for a firm 
action on the part of the Church in dealing with it. 


On the attitude of the New Learning towards the claims of 
marriage to be considered a sacrament, the Reformatio leaves no 
room for doubt, for, in the chapter on sacraments, two only are 


3. Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. Chapt.: De Sacramentis. 
4. Chapt.: De Adulterits et Divortiis. Cap. XIX. 
5. Zbid. Cap. V. 
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enumerated, Baptism and the Eucharist; matrimony, though dis- 
cussed in the same chapter, is, along with the imposition of hands 
and other rites, relegated to a subordinate position. We read: 
“Matrimony is a lawful contract establishing and completing the 
mutual and permanent (ferpfefuam) union of a male and female 
according to the ordinance of God, by which each one delivers to 
the other power over his own body, either for the procreation of 
offspring, or of avoiding fornication, or of rendering one another 
support in the governance of life.”6 


The rest of the section is taken up by an emphatic declaration 
that no marriage is valid save when celebrated in accordance with 
the rites of the Church, and that nothing thereto is necessary. 


It is interesting here to recall Milton’s views on this subject. 
He refutes the teaching that’: “ Marriage is more than human, the 
covenant of God, therefore man cannot dissolve it,” in these words : 
“T answer, if it be more than human so much the more it argues 
the chief society thereof to be in the soul rather than in the body, 
and the greatest breach thereof to be unfitness of mind rather than 
defect of body.” And again, “ What thing more instituted to the 
solace and delight of man than marriage, and yet the mis-inter- 
preting of some Scripture, directed mainly against the abusers of 
the law for divorce, given them by Moses, hath changed the bless- 
ing of matrimony, not seldom into a cohabiting mischief . . . For 
although God, in the first ordaining of marriage, told us to what end 
He did it, in words expressly implying apt and cheerful conversa- 
tion of man and woman to comfort and refresh him against evil 
and solitary life, not mentioning the purpose of generation till 
afterwards, as being but a secondary end in dignity .. . . yet now, 
if any two be but once handed in the Church, and have tasted in 
any sort of the nuptial bed, let them find themselves never so mis- 
taken in their disposition, through any error, concealment, or mis- 
adventure, that through their different tempers, thoughts, and con- 
stitutions, they can neither be to one another a remedy against 
loneliness, nor live in any union or contentment all their days, yet 
they shall . . . spite of antipathy, be made to fadge together and 
combine as they may to the unspeakable wearisomeness and despair 
of all sociable delight in the ordinance of God, established to that 
very end.”8 

The opinion of another great thinker nearer our own day coin- 
cides with the Reformers’ views. Kant, in his “ Metaphysic of 
Morals,” speaks of marriage as a contract only. 


6. De Matrimoniis. Cap. 1. 
7. — and Discipline of Divorce. 
8. Lbdid, 
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Taking then their stand on the supposition of marriage being 
a contract, the compilers of the Code discuss several important and 
interesting points of marriage and divorce. 

Seducers are to marry their victims, or, if this be impossible, 
to compensate them to the extent of one-third of their property.® 

Children and orphans are not to marry without consent of 
parents or guardians, and if they do so their marriage is null and 
void.!0 But what is particularly interesting is that they make pro- 
vision, as do the present laws of Sweden, for the power of appeal 
on the part of the minor or orphan to the ecclesiastical magistrate, 
against any undue delay or the imposition of excessively harsh 
terms by the parents or guardians, and the magistrate is to uphold 
the cause of the oppressed and to settle the point at issue, accord- 
ing to his sense of justice. Another instance of the care with 
which the interests of the weak are safeguarded, is shown in the 
provisions for dealing with husbands who longing, as the Reformatio 
quaintly says," “for a constant change of wives,” bring groundless 
charges against their wives. “Men,” says our Code,!® “ will 
devise slanderous charges of adultery and other crimes of that kind 
against the innocent, unless the punishment for their offences is 
made sufficiently severe to act as a deterrent. Therefore, if a man 
shall charge his wife with adultery or poisoning, and if subsequently 
the case fail, then the half of his property is to be assigned to the 
wife. Nor shall he under any circumstances have any right of 
selling, dividing, bequeathing, exchanging, giving, or alienating that 
property unless the wife consent thereto.” 

Cap. VIII. is very striking, so I give a full translation: “ Deaf 
and dumb persons of sound mind we allow to marry, since by signs 
they can testify to one another their willingness and agreement ; 
but madmen (furiosi)13 unless they have lucid intervals, during 
which they have the power to manage their affairs rationally, are 
to be debarred altogether from marriage.” 

This rather terrible proviso of the “lucid interval” is also 
allowed by our present Marriage Laws, for in the list of legal dis- 
abilities against marriage, it is stated that the second is: 14“ In- 
sanity, for, without a competent share of reason, no matrimonial 
contract is valid; and accordingly a marriage contracted under cir- 
cumstances of duress overpowering the will is void; and the mar- 
riage of a lunatic,15 unless when contracted in a lucid interval, is 
also void; and as it might be difficult, in the case of lunatics, to 

9. De Matrimoniis. Cap. III. 

10. Zdid. Cap. IV. 

ll. De Adultertis et Divortiis. Cap. XV. 
12. De Adulteriis et Divortits. Cap. XV. 


13. Translator’s italics. 
14. Stephen’s Commentaries on the ‘Laws of England. 1899. 


15. Writer’s italics, 
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prove the exact state of the party’s mind at the actual celebration 
of the nuptials, therefore it has been specifically provided by the 
51, Geo. IIL, C. 37, that the marriage of a person already found 
lunatic shall be totally void, unless he or she has been previously 
declared to have, at the date of the celebration regained a sound 
mind.” 


To return to the Reformatio: No one, except for legal im- 
pediment, is debarred from marriage, but elderly women are ad- 
vised not to marry very young men ;16 and Christians should not 
contract marriage with non-Christians on account of the training 
of the children, but if such marriage has already taken place, then 
—and here the English Reformers part company with Luther and 
Calvin, who allowed difference of religion as a ground for divorce— 
“ persons in this case are not to be parted without good cause, but 
in accordance with the teaching of Paul, “to continue” to cleave 
to one another.”17 That marriages could be solemnised at any 
period of the year.18 Polygamy" is forbidden, which was not, per- 
haps such an unnecessary prohibition as it may seem, for Luther 
tells us, speaking of himself and other leaders of reform, that it 
was not always possible “to set themselves in opposition to men 
marrying several wives”; and we know that Luther, Melancthon, 
and others signed a permission for the Landgrave of Hesse to have 
two wives, “so that it was done secretly.” 


Contentiousness™ and strife are considered no grounds for dis- 
solution of matrimony unless anything has happened to entitle 
the delinquents to sue for divorce; and here the code is in agree- 
ment with our present divorce laws, which seem not to take cog- 
nisance of any but physical grounds, though Milton, as we have 
seen, declares%! “ the greatest breach of marriage to be unfitness of 
mind rather than defect of body’’; and surely—to quote Milton 
again—they should not be forced “ to fadge together in utter weari- 
someness and despair,” in spite of incompatibility of temperament 
and antipathy. 


The first four headings of the chapter on Adultery and Divorce 
deal with the heinousness of the sin of adultery, and the penalties 
to be inflicted on those found guilty, which, though they appear 
very excessive to twentieth century ideas, were not perhaps so in 
the view of the sixteenth century, especially when it is borne in 
mind that penal sentences were all proportionately heavier than at 


16. De Matrimoniis. Cap. IX. 

17. Zbid. Cap. VIII. 

18. Zdid. Cap. IX. 

19. Zdid. Cap. X. 
. Ibid. Cap. XI. 
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present, and that the clergy were only brought under secular juris- 
diction as late as 1532, though the scandal of their lives was so 
terrible, many of them living in open concubinage, that, as Mr. 
Froude tells us,2 “during the reign of Henry VII. the gentlemen 
and farmers of Carnarvonshire presented a complaint accusing the 
clergy of systematic seduction of their wives and daughters.” 
Hence, the Reformers allot Church ministers the severest penalty, 
and, besides forfeiting his property and losing his benefice, the 
offender is “ Praeterea vel in perpetuum ablegetur éxilium 
vel ad aeternas carceris tenebras deprimatur."% 


The compilers of the Code strongly recommend all means be- 
ing used to secure reconciliation between the parties, and distinctly 
decree that,25 “ No one may put away his marriage partner on his 
own authority, and take another,” until the case has been decided 
by an ecclesiastical judge ; and here it is interesting to notice is the 
probable origin of our decree nisi, for they state: 6“ Whenever 
the judge convicts either husband or wife of adultery, he must give 
notice to the other, the guiltless party, of his freedom to proceed 
to a fresh marriage, but with, this reservation, that he shall fix a 
certain time in which the injured party may (if desirous) return to 
his former marriage-partner, and if he should refuse to do this on 
the expiry of the period, he may then contract another marriage.” 
(Our decree absolute). “ And we explicitly decree that this period, 
which the judge shall grant, shall be limited by the space of a 
year, or possibly six months.” 


It may be of interest briefly to contrast Cranmer’s views as to 
what are grounds for divorce and separation, with those embodied 
in our present laws :— 


CRANMER. 


Separation——Not permitted. 
Divorce—(1) Adultery. 
(2) Desertion of either party. 
(3) Unreasonable absence of husband in circum- 
stances not constituting desertion. 
(4) Deadly hostility. 
(5) Prolonged ill-treatment. 


Reformatio—Caps. V., VIII, IX., X., XI. 


21. See page 5. 
22. “ History of England.” 
23. De Adulteriis et Divortiis. Cap. I. 
24. “‘ Furthermore, he is either to be condemned to perpetual banishment 
or to be consigned to the darkness of the dungeon for life.” 
. De Adulteriis et Divortiis. Caps. VI., VII. 
2%. Zdid. Cap. VII. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Separation—{1) Adultery. 
(2) Cruelty. 
(3) Desertion of over two years. 
(4) Wife, but not husband, can obtain it under a 
Magistrate’s Order in cases of—{1) assault ; 
(2) desertion ; (3) wilful neglect ; (4) persistent 
cruelty. 


Divorce-—(1) Granted to husband for wife’s adultery. 
(2) Causes for divorce against husband: 
(i) Adultery, together with cruelty or desertion 
for more than two years. 
(ii) Incestuous adultery or rape alone. 
(iii) Unnatural offence. 





CONSTANCE H. WHITE. 








MR. NEIL MUNRO. 


THE true successor of Robert Louis Stevenson is Mr. Neil Munro, 
author of “ The Lost Pibroch,” “ John Splendid,” etc. It may be 
that, in this opinion, all the critics do not share, but it is an opinion 
the justice of which will be the more fully admitted the more Mr. 
Munro’s work is considered. The phrase must not be understood 
as implying that Mr. Munro is an echo of Stevenson. Influenced 
by the author of “ Kidnapped,” he undoubtedly has been, but evi- 
dences of the “ sedulous ape” are nowhere to be seen. Mr. Munro 
is above all things original. The instinct and genius for romance 
are his in an eminent degree, and he is a master of that seemingly 
easy but supremely difficult art of writing strikingly and felicitously 
without being pretentious or eccentric. 

“To the make of a piper,” says Mr. Munro, in “The Lost 
Pibroch,” “go seven generations before. [If it is in, it will out, as 
the Gaelic old-word says.” Similarly, if the tartan is in the blood 
it will, sooner or later, show itself. For generations, Mr. Munro’s 
forbears were shepherds and farmers in Glenaray, beside the pic- 
turesque Loch Awe. As for learning, Mr. Munro has been indus- 
triously adding to his store since the day when, as a boy, he entered 
the Parish School in his natal town of Inverary. True, he did not 
distinguish himself as a scholar there, but he greedily devoured 
many volumes, both of forgotten and unforgotten lore. These, 
for the most part, he got from a circulating library kept by Mar- 
get Maclean, “a thin old lady,” as he has told us, “of carefully 
nurtured gentility, with cheeks like a winter apple for hue, with 
eyebrows circling high in perpetual surprise at so hurried and 
ridiculous a world, and a curled brown wig that was suspected of 
doing duty for the three sisters who were never seen but one at a 
time.” 

At twelve years of age (he was born on 3rd June, 1864), he 
left school and entered a lawyer’s office. While there, he came 
across a copy of Pitman’s “ Reporter’s Companion,” and this he 
studied until he mastered the “ winged art.” Some five years later 
he commenced his journalistic apprenticeship by writing for the 
county papers. In 1893 he got an appointment as a reporter on 
the staff of the Greenock Advertiser. From there he passed to the 
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Glasgow News, then being edited by Mr. Frederick Wicks. Later 
he joined the staff of the Fa/kirk Herald, but soon, on the invita- 
tion of his old chief, he returned to the Glasgow News. The 
decease of this paper some time afterwards brought about another 
change, which resulted in his being appointed chief reporter on the 
Evening News, a newspaper which has since become one of the 
most popular in the West of Scotland. For this paper he acted as 
art critic, dramatic critic, and literary critic. Latterly, he was 
assistant editor, but the claims of the higher journalism—literature 
—weighed upon him so that in order to meet them he resigned his 
post. In the meantime he had been forming a connection with 
some of the London papers. Once a week for three years he con- 
tributed a “turn-over” to the Globe. To the now incorporated 
Speaker he sent his first story in 1893. This was entitled, “ The 
Secret of the Heather Ale,” and, in a much-altered form, it has 
been printed in his volume, “ The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling 
Stories.” “The Red Hand,” his next story, appeared the same 
year in the now defunct National Observer, then under the editor- 
ship of W. E. Henley. Henley warmly encouraged his young con- 
tributor, and not without reason, for “ The Red Hand” is among 
the most characteristic of Mr. Munro’s sketches. The first of the 
series of Sheiling stories which Mr. Munro contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine was entitled, “Shudderman Soldier,” and ap- 
peared in 1893. Mr. Blackwood’s appreciation of this tale led to 
the publication, in 1896, of “ The Lost Pibroch,” and other Celtic 
tales and sketches. Though very favourably received by the re- 
viewers, “ The Lost Pibroch,” it has to be admitted, did not take 
with the general reading public. Mr. Munro’s treatment of his 
theme was unusual, and for the unconventional keen perception is 
required. 

Since 1897, when Mr. Munro retired from the regular staff of 
the Glasgow News, he has been a frequent contributor of specials 
to that daily. Twice a week, at least, articles of his have appeared. 
These are headed, “ The Looker-On,” and “ Views and Reviews.” 
A number of the sketches have been published in volume form. 
“Erchie: My Droll Friend,” and “ The Vital Spark,” though osten- 
sibly by “ Hugh Foulis,” are really by Mr. Munro. These works 
are written in a more popular style than has been his usual. With 
the general reader they are great favourites, and in Glasgow, 
“ Duffy,” the name of one of the characters in “Erchie,” is a 
synonym for a coal-man. 

“ Hungry Ireland ” is the title of a series of descriptive articles 
which Mr. Munro contributed to the Glasgow News in 1898. Very 
informing and vivid sketches they were, but so far they have not 

been reprinted. 
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Mr. Munro’s qualities began to be recognised about 1898, when 
he issued his Highland romance, “ John Splendid.” “Here is a 
man 0’ pairts,” was the general exclamation. The publication of 
“Gilian, the Dreamer,” the following year, placed him among Scot- 
tish writers of the first rank, and this position has been more than 
maintained by his succeeding volumes. 

“Doom Castle,” which appeared in 1901, deals with the an- 
cient ruin of Dunderave, which is situated on the upper shore of 
Loch Fyne. The title was suggested by the following inscription 
which appears over the entrance :— 


Doom 
Man, Behauld the end of All) Be Nocht 
Wiser than the Hiest. Hope in God. 


His next work, “The Shoes of Fortune,” also published in 
1901, is in a style somewhat different from anything of his that had 
hitherto appeared, but still shows him to be a craftsman of unique 
taste and skill. 

Mr. Munro’s latest novel, “ The Daft Days,” was published in 
1907, after having run serially through Blackwood’s Magazine. It 
deals with the adventures and experiences of an American child in 
a Scottish village, and gives some pleasing views of national 
humour, and more than fulfils the promise of the author’s earlier 
work. In America the volume has been published with the title 
of “ Bud,” the name of the Chicago child in the story. 

Mr. Munro is not only a prose writer of ability and genius, but 
a poet who shows great possibilities of greatness. Among the 
numerous pzans which have been composed on the author of 
“Treasure Island,” none has surpassed, if equalled, the following 
from the pen of him whom we have styled Stevenson’s successor. 


RL. S 


“ Before the firelight in the sober gloaming. 
The one far-wandered readily will tell 

The brave memorials of his weary roaming, 
Until he holds us in a warlock spell. 

And sudden at the lozen comes a rapping— 
“Oh, Sennachie, I’d speak wi’ ye my son!” 

The wanderer for the cold night must be happing 
Ere yet his latest tale is half-way done. 


And when the door is snecked behind the rover, 
Who went with yon convoy we dare not name, 
We tell again his curious stories over, 
The thought in every heart the same, the same— 
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“ Oh, these were fine, the stories he narrated, 
But there were others that he had in store; 

Ours was the gain, indeed, could he have waited, 
But now our ears are vain for ever more.” 





So you are happed and gone, and there you're lying 
Deep down the world, upon the slope of seas ; 
Upon the lonely peak where clouds are flying, 
No sounds of homeland on the feverish breeze. 
We need not keep the peat and cruisie glowing, 
The good-wife may put by her ale and bread, 
For you that kept the crack so blythely going 
Have learned the dour, dull sjlence of the dead. 


Far, far away, where Vaea saw day waning, 
On bossy isles that stud the dreary main, 
Did you expect, your eager vision straining, 
To catch the blink of Scotland’s lights again? 
To hear the laverock’s pipe, the kirk bell’s clanging, 
Come on some errant breeze across the waves, 
Or smell the sweetness of the birches hanging 
Above the unforgotten martyr’s graves? 


Snell winter’s here, the mists like wool are trailing, 
The busy rain-smirr rots the fallen leaf ; 

Among the glens old Ossian’s ghosts are wailing 
As if they guessed at something of our grief ; 

But one last sprig of the Highland heather’s growing 

Upon the hills of home that well you knew, 

And it (oh} tell him, wind that’s southward blowing), 
My wanderer, my Sennachie, ’s for you!” 


The Celtic sense of magic and mystery is observable through- 
out all Mr. Munro’s works. Of “ Celtic gloom,” concerning which 
so much is written, there is very little, for it is true, as he himself 
has said, that he has an eye far readier to see the fun and splen- 
dours and good things generally of life than its melancholy. 

In answer to the query, “ What influence started you in the 
writing of Highland tales?” he replied, “ Perhaps the most potent 
was a very fond regard for my native glens, which to me are the 
best and dearest in the world. What you may like of my scenery 
was born of many hours of home-sickness.” In these two sen- 
tences we have something of the secret of his rare quality of ob- 
servation, afid his deep insight into the obscurities of the Celtic 
character. His literary style is the result of much brooding over 
the best in English and French literature. 


WILLIAM HARVIE. 
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THE HUMAN SOUL IS SPEECH. 


THE title of this article must, of course, be taken as an epigram. 
On scanning the pages of the June number of The English 

Review, 1 chanced upon the article entitled, “The Handling of 
Words,” by Vernon Lee. This title and the subject came to me 
as a challenge. They sent me to notes made in the course of 
years on the subject of human speech. One of the dreams of my 
life had been a contribution to science to establish a hazarded 
theory, namely, that the most essential differentiations of the soul 
of man from the soul of the brute will find their ultimate roots in 
articulate speech—that, in short, and epigrammatically, the human 
soul is speech! 


This much I owe by way of explanation. It is the raison 
@’étre of this article. 


In the introduction to her article, Vernon Lee clearly defines 
her position. She is occupied, at any rate immediately, with the 
demonstration of the truth of the dictum, “ Le style, cest homme” ; 
and, in order to prove the correctness of her attitude, she endea- 
vours to discover the psychological peculiarities of some well-known 
writers by an examination of their handling of words. In her 
introduction she indicates that this theme may be found to be a 
part of a larger one, though what that larger theme is she does not 
mention. Probably it concerns national character, as seen or dis- 
cernible in the thought-modes discoverable in different languages. 


That on which my own thoughts have often dwelt for some 
time past, is the theme indicated by my title. “ The human soul is 
speech.” “Speech is man.” Whichever form the epigram takes, 
matters little. In essence, it comes to the same thing; and I can 
well imagine certain persons in a rollicking mood over either or 
both forms. But even Olympian laughter will not shake the 
foundations of truth, nor turn the serious-minded from the quest 
of truth. Truth can be advanced only by a fair examination of 
such a theory as the epigram suggests; and if it contains no more 
of fact than is contained in the saying which suggested it, namely 
“ Le style, cest ?homme,” it will, at any rate, have served the pur- 
pose of putting tersely a very suggestive possibility. 
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I do not propose to do more in this article, than to indicate 
the general line of thought out of which the epigram seems natur- 
ally to spring. Further, the epigram must necessarily apply to a 
period of man’s existence which will coincide more or less with the 
momentous episode or episodes connected with the birth of self- 
consciousness. Later, I intend to treat of the psychology of 
language generally, as we now find it, with special reference to 
some psychological aspects of English. 

Language, like most things else with which the human mind 
has become acquainted, has been evolved from small beginnings. 
This article would have no point were we to admit an act of special 
intervention on the part of a divine being. If we said, for example, 
that God at a particular time interposed, independently of the 
processes of evolution, with a perfect vocabulary, or even with a 
complete system of root words, to be used and applied in their own 
way by the various peoples and tribes of the earth, then we might 
believe any myth whatsoever. We could accept unquestioningly 
the statement that Pallas Athene sprang from the head of Jupiter, 
fully equipped with all the powers and accomplishments attributed 
to her. But language, at any rate, has had no such miraculous 
origin, any more than the aéroplane, or the dreadnought. In the 
dawn of history, crude flints preceded the tools and implements 
which to-day shape the machinery that literally performs miracles. 
In the primeval forest, on the prairie, by the river bank, or on 
the mountain side, before even the dawn to which L have just 
referred, were hewn the rough origins of words, out of which the 
glorious and spiritual temple of the language of culture has now 
been built. Nor do I think this attitude towards the origin of 
language need offend any truly religiously-minded person. Even 
orthodox Christianity is endeavouring to square its beliefs with the 
universally accepted doctrine of the evolution of man from earlier 
life-forms ; and this idea of the evolution of language, as a part of 
the whole evolutionary scheme, can be for only an unreflective first 
moment repulsive to the most sensitive imagination. We can, 
indeed, at this time of day, scarcely question the fact that human 
articulate speech has been evolved from a stage little higher than 
animal language. 

The point of the epigram cannot perhaps be better illustrated 
than by a quotation from a “Study,” published by me some four 
years ago. In this study I make the principal character record 
the following thought in her diary :— 


“Turning from this, I suddenly faced a statue, underneath 
which was engraven the word, ‘Yes.’ The assent was given 
by the-maiden, over whom bent a youth. His face betokened 
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hunger—the eternal hunger for a kiss. And just as that other 
figure moved in me a thousand mingled sensations, so this 
tiny affirmative ‘ Yes’ brings to my mind innumerable scenes, 
whether actually enacted before my senses in the past of my 
life, or having place only in the imagination. And my imagi- 
nation carries me so remotely far as the first day—some 
strange, moving, historical, first day—on which some simian 
ancestor in some remote sylvan habitat came to articulate 
speech, and enunciated this same monosyllable, or its equiva- 
lent ; there, in the sylvan shade of a primeval forest, in the 
remote past of time; that simple monosyllable—simple, yet in 
itself the first step to possibilities that make Olympus quake, 
the godlike possibilities of abstract concepts which, of all that 
was or is on the earth, are alone the possession of man. That 
little word, the cornerstone, maybe, of all the great monuments 
of human thought and intelligence that we, the later of the 
race, have for our inalienable inheritance.” 

In this it will be seen that, in a somewhat poetical fashion, I 
state my assumption that articulate speech had its origin in the 
enunciation of a single word of assent. I might equally well have 
taken a word of negation, a mere interjection, or an onomatopoeic 
imitation of an animal’s cry, or any verbal root included in the late 
Professor Max Miiller’s list of the 121 original concepts to be 
found in Aryan. The purpose to serve would be the same, namely, 
the demonstration of the fact that man, with the invention of 
language, crossed a sort of mental Rubicon from the country of 
inarticulate consciousness to that of articulate self-consciousness. 

Nor need we be concerned with the different views of philo- 
logists as to which particular set of words, whether nouns, inter- 
jections, or verbs first came into use. Alone of importance is the 
assumption that, at a certain period in the evolution of man, he 
came to articulate speech ; and, with the crossing of this Rubicon, 
he entered upon the kingdom of the human soul. 

In saying that the human soul is speech, we invade several 
domains of science at once, The chief of these are psychology and 
philology. But psychology has of late years come to have a double 
aspect. On the one hand, it is considered to be a mere section of 
physiology, and as such is part of what may be called a materialistic 
monistic philosophy ; on the other, it divides all phenomena into 
physiological and psychic, the two sets taken together being con- 
sidered the subject matter of the science. For convenience, I may 
mention two names well known in this country as representing 
these respective attitudes, namely, that of Professor Haeckel, of 
Jena, and that of Sir Oliver Lodge, of the Birmingham University. 
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Neither of these scientists is a philosopher in the usual sense, 
though Professor Haeckel has given to the world, in a philosophical 
form, the results of his life-work, and the conclusions he has arrived 
at from them. Sir Oliver Lodge has disputed the learned 
biologist’s position on scientific grounds, whilst some German meta- 
physicians have disputed them on philosophic grounds. 

I mention these facts for the simple reason that the origin of 
language, and the relation of speech to the human soul, must in 
any case concern soul-life, the subject-matter of psychology; 
and from whichever point of view we regard the soul, language 
must assuredly play an important part in the manifestation of soul 
qualities. 

From whichever of the two points of view we regard the 
psyche, we shall have to admit that there is no manifestation of a 
human psyche, as distinguished from the brute psyche, without 
speech. And the power of speech itself must pre-suppose the 
existence of the brute psyche; for in its earlier stages language 
could only have been the expression of thoughts concerning the 
objective side of life, as distinguished from the abstract with which 
human speech is now so largely concerned. 

We have to admit in both cases that self-consciousness can 
only be manifested through speech. Without speech, the mind is 
unable to perform the marvellous operation of contemplating it- 
self as an objective reality. With the expression of thought comes 
the power of introspection, as with writing comes the power to lay 
our inmost selves objectively before us upon paper. 

It will, I think, be @ propos of my theme to set out here the 
respective attitudes towards the human soul of the materialist 
Monist and of the Dualist, as represented by the two scientists I 
have named. 

The Monist postulates that all psychic activity is ultimately 
referable to a material substratum. Psychic life may be observed 
in the lowest forms of organic matter, in sensations and reflex 
movements, determined by physical changes due to heredity and 
adaptation. These determining physical changes are at work, as 
well in the higher animals and man as in the unicellular protist, 
and are responsible both for the magnificent phenomena of con- 
sciousness and reason in animals, and for the instinct of self- 
preservation in plants. The difference between consciousness and 
reason, in the brute and in man, is quantitative, not qualitative. 
The human soul is understandable only by observation of the grada- 
tions of mental activity in man and the brute in general. Further, 
comparison is necessary of the soul-state of the crudest savage 
with that of the most refined Western-culture-evolved dialectician, 
poet, artist, or musician. The effects of heredity and adaptation 
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on the soul-quantity of the children of the barbarous, and of the 
civilised, have to be determined; of the results of adaptation, 
especially, as it is to the difference in instruction that we must refer 
the vast difference in the soul-lives of the human children of Europe 
and those of, say, Central Africa. 

Organic life, in all its stages, is in intimate relation with the 
physiological functions of sensation and movement; the task of 
psychology is, therefore, not a subjective and introspectivé analys- 
ing of the highest form of mind, but rather a comparative study of 
psychic gradations. 

The soul or psyche has no particular “essence,” but is to -be 
regarded as a collective idea of all the psychic functions of proto- 
plasm. It is a physiological abstraction, like “generation,” or 
“assimilation.” The indispensable substratum of psychic life is (for 
the convenience of nomenclature) called psychoplasm. In man, and 
in the higher animals, the psychoplasm is a differentiated part of 
the nervous system. In the lower animals, however, which have 
no special nerves and organs of sense, and in plants, the psycho- 
plasm has reached no independent differentiation. In unicellular 
protists the psychoplasm is identified either with the whole proto- 
plasm or with a portion of it. In all cases, a certain chemical 
composition, and a certain physical activity, are necessary for the 
functioning of the soul. 

Through various stages of sensibility and degrées of vital 
movement and reflex action, consciousness in man and the higher 
animals is evolved. With these latter we find vo/untary conscious 
action developed, as distinguished from mere reflex activity. This 
voluntary action and reflex activity exist sidé by side; rather the 
former may be considered a secondary development from mere 
reflex activity, the one being conscious presentation, the other un- 
conscious presentation. Conscious memory, or an internal mirror- 
ing, is of quite late development, preceding articulate speech in 
man. The association of ideas is responsible for reason in the 
higher animals, the unity of consciousness being the highest out- 
come from it. 

It would be folly to suppose that the higher animals, other 
than man, have no reason. The higher vertebrates have quite as 
good grounds to claim reason as man. The difference between 
the reason of the savage, and that of the philosopher, is greater 
than that between the savage and the most rational animals. 

The process of the formation of concépts is common to two 
cerebral functions—reason and intellect; in the latter, it is con- 
fined to the narrower circle of concrete, proximate associations ; in 
the former, it reachés out to the wider circles of abstract and more 
comprehensive groups of association. These highest of our mental 
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faculties are just as much subject to the laws of heredity and 
adaptation as are their respective organs. 

The higher grade of development of ideas of intellect and 
reason, which raises man so much above the brute, is intimately 
connected with language. 

This, then, is the Monist’s account of the evolution of self- 
consciousness, as given succinctly and clearly by Haeckel. In 
“Die Welt-Rathsel,” he has given us a more or less philosophic 
work, whose chief merit is a clever marshalling of all the facts 
upon which the Monist relies for his belief. Moreover, it is done 
by one who is himself an expert in one of the most important 
branches of human knowledge. 

Now, to all this, it may be—and, I believe, has been—objected, 
that Haeckel is no philosopher ; that, as a biologist, he speaks with 
authority, but that he is utterly without authority when he draws 
conclusions from observations made in the laboratory. For my 
own part, I see no inherent reason in the world why a specialist 
should not be able to grasp the significance of results obtained in 
branches of science other than his own ; especially no reason when, 
in the evening of his days, he withdraws himself temporarily from 
the pursuits of his lifetime, why he should not philosophise. To deny 
the power of philosophising to such a mind would, in my opinion, 
be to ascribe it often to the infinitely less competent. Moreover, 
no reasoning of the metaphysicians has yet been able to displace 
Monists from their position. The Dualist harps upon an un- 
classified set of psychic phenomena; but I see no reason why this 
as yet unclassified residuum should not find an explanation other 
than that given or suggested by Dualists of all schools. The 
attempts of Sir Oliver Lodge, to whom, as a man of science, 
Dualists in this country cling, have certainly displayed no more of 
the philosophic mind than the constructive work of Haeckel 
shows! Indeed, it is not quite easy to see with whom lies the 
qualification for philosophic thinking, if it does not lie with such 
men as Haeckel. I am aware that I am expressing a Philistine 
view ; but one wonders, on seeing professional chairs filled at thé 
various European Universities in mental and moral science, and 
theology, what particular claim those who fill them have to hearing, 
more than natural science men have. The number of metaphysical 
geniuses who have invented systems is exceedingly small; and 
the number of those who gimply maintain the critical and destruc- 
tive. attitude, having no constructive power whatsoever, is great. 
When we examine the work of those who, before Haeckel, have 
built up cosmic theories, chiefly on purely metaphysical linés, we 
are moved to doubt both the theories themselves and the methods 
employed. 
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More often do we get glimpses of the eternal order of things 
from poets and artists, than from metaphysicians. In the work of 
the true artist, we come across some illuminating thought that 
glimmers on the horizon of knowledge ; we rarely or never find this 
illumination in the works of metaphysicians. Why, in the name of 
knowledge, therefore, should we not provisionally accept Monism, 
especially when the objections of science, as represented by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and those of metaphysicians, as represented by one 
or two German Professors, need have no more weight than in- 
geniously turned commonplaces. 





I come now to Dualism, disregarding, however, its theological 
side. Even if Dualism were accepted as necessary to account for 
the totality of phenomena perceived by man, I cannot see how the 
general truth of the epigram, “The human soul is speech,” may 
be impugned. If (to follow Sir Oliver Lodge) the so-called law of 
substance does not cover all the phenomena of life; if life or 
vitality has an existence outside matter; if mind, although func- 
tioning for us through brain, is an entity in itself; then we have 
still the facts of the evolution.of language which prove, to me at 
least, that without language we could be aware of no human soul, 
as distinguished from the brute soul. We cannot, at any rate, 
deny that this building up of the complex soul-life of a man of 
culture to-day has an intimate connection with the growth and use 


of language. 

Philology alone can aid us no further than the discovery of 
laws which have governed the evolution of speech from a limited 
number of root words. Its task is practically finished when it has 
led us to the fountains of articulate speech. It can tell us nothing 
about the momentous period during which man first began to 
employ rocts predicatively ; nothing about the first employment of 
language for the expression of thought. Nor, indeed, has the 
biologist any more positive facts for the examination of the same 
period. To the aid of both biologist and philologist must be 
brought the philosophic mind; and I am very much mistaken if 
the philosophic mind of to-day does not approve the genéral truth 
underlying the title of this article. 

The wonder to me is that, with all man’s inventions, and his 
eternal desire to make gods of all and everything that matters in 
his life, he has not yet raised an altar to some mythical god who 
should symbolise the originator of human articulate speech. For, 
with the birth of articulate speech, and its corollary self-conscious- 
ness, appeared the marvel of all terrestrial marvels, namely, the 
functioning of material brain in conceptual thought. By it, and 
through it, mind soars above and broods over matter, though, 
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according to my view, in no dualistic sense. By it and through it 
have come the religious sense of closeness to the infinite, reason’s 
power to traverse illimitable space. By it and through it the 
genius skirts the core of cosmic mysteries. By it and through it 
the illiterate find emotional consolation for the woes and sufferings 
of existence. 

Has anything in the whole evolutionary process been more 
fruitful of miracle than the endowment of articulate speech? 


CHARLES GRANVILLE. 
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THE BOOK OF THE RESURRECTION. 
I 


IN the last number of the Westminster Review, I traced the thread 
upon which the “Chapters of Coming Forth by Day” can alone 
be strung, as far as the departure of the guests from the Funeral 
Chamber, leaving behind them in the “ House of Eternity,” the 
body of their dead relative and friend. 


As I then wrote, “In the silent passages of the tomb, the dead 
one, left to himself, awoke to the world beyond,” and it is the 
object of the following pages to give some notion of all that befel 
him until finally the resurrection completed in every detail, his 
dearest wishes were fulfilled, and he could in truth and in deed 
“come forth by day.” 


Leaving the tomb, the dead one, staff in hand, as may be seen 
in some of the vignettes to the “ Chapters of Coming Forth by 
Day,” turned his back on the valley of the Nile, and started alone 
on this his last and most momentous journey. The way he must 
traverse was long and arduous; it was beset with perils to which 
he must have succumbed in the early stages, had he not thus been 
fore-warned and fore-armed. But he knew that the sacred 
text of the “Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” contained 
all that was needed to prevent his feet from straying or himself 
from perishing. He had, too, been wise during his earthly life ; 
he had copied out these chapters for himself; he had learned 
them by heart. Even had he not thus prepared during life for the 
world beyond, the Priests had endeavoured to help him by, as we 
have seen, whispering their import into the ears of his mummy, 
during the process of swathing. 


Still, he must have felt some misgivings as he climbed the 
hills which bound on its western side the valley of the Nile, and 
plunged into the desert land beyond. But here he might find his 
first guide in the form of some kindly bird such as to-day flits in 
front of many a caravan, or it might be a butterfly, or even some 
friendly insect, such as the praying mantis or the grasshopper, for 
all these were believed to befriend the dead. . 
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As he penetrated further, and reached the confines of the other 
world, his thoughts would re-echo those words in the 175th chapter 
which so well describe the discomforts of the lands through which 
he was about to travel. 

“What manner of land is this into which I have come? It 
hath not water, it hath not air, it is depth unfathomable, it is black 
as the blackest night, and men wander helplessly therein. In it a 
man may not live in quietness of heart, nor may the longings of 
love be satisfied therein, but let the state of the shining ones be 
given unto me instead of water and air, and the satisfying of the 
longings of love, and let quietness of heart be given unto me 
instead of cakes and ale.” 

But soon he came to one of those sycamores which grow in 
the sand, far away from the Nile, and are accounted magical trees 
even to this day, owing doubtless to the fact that they draw their 
moisture from some subterranean source, and thus are enabled to 
grow in an apparently arid soil. 

There, in the foliage, he saw the form of one of the goddesses 
who, half emerging from the tree, offered him fruit, bread, and the 
water of life He accepted this nourishment, and in so doing 
became her guest, but could never more retrace his steps without 
a special permission ; for the Ancient Egyptians held this very old 
and primitive belief in accordance with a still earlier custom which 
made the acceptance of food the acknowledgment of subjection, 
of vassalage. This same belief may be found to-day amongst 
many primitive peoples. 

Thus refreshed, he left the shade of the sycamore, and entered 
a land of terrors, full of hidden places, infested by serpents, and 
ferocious monsters, by fiends armed with knives, by poisonous 
snakes that lay in wait beneath the surface of the soil and bit the 
feet of the unwary, a land where there were torrents of boiling 
water, where there were lakes of fire, whence flames leapt out as 
he approached, and everywhere the ground was intersected by 
pools and marshes and lakes, in some of which gigantic monkey- 
like creatures cast their nets and caught the unhappy ones who had 
fallen into the water, through carelessness or inadvertence. 
Ignorant beings, or those who had failed to prepare themselves 
for this terrible journey, had but slight chance of escape, and as 
difficulty after difficulty arose, they must have longed for the 
knowledge of those neglected “Chapters of Coming Forth by 
Day,” which would have enabled them to face and overcome each 
danger as they met it. 

For such as these, however, their regrets came too late; they 
were overcome by hunger and thirst, and if they escaped 
these pangs, they were bitten by snakes, or seized by crocodiles 
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as they forded the intersecting streams; or overcome by some of 
the myriad dangers that lay in their perilous path. Inevitably 
they succumbed long before they had completed the first stages of 
their journey. 

But, on the other hand, the dead one, who was instructed and 
provided with the means, confronted each foe and each difficulty 
with the necessary words and amulets, and kept them all at bay. 

As soon as he caught sight of one of them he recited the 
appropriate chapter from the “Book of Coming Forth by 
Day,” he loudly proclaimed himself to be the god most potent in 
the particular circumstances, declared that he knew the name of the 
monster or the flames, or the danger, no matter what its nature, 
for the Ancient Egyption shared that universal primitive belief 
that given the knowledge of the name, power over the being or 
thing named came with such knowledge. Faced by such means 
the difficulty or danger vanished, and the dead one could continue 
his way towards the west. 

Chapter after chapter is devoted to the vanquishing of these 
perils of the other world, and they are the least impressive to the 
minds of to-day. They show primitive and crude beliefs, and only 
rarely have any ideas in them that may with any truth be termed 
spiritual; they mark the magical layer which forms the basic 
stratum of so many religions. 

Chapter 40 is a fair example, and is devoted to the repulsing 
of the giant serpent, which eats the ass, and symbolises the enemies 
of the Sun-god Ra. In it we read: 

“Get thee back, thou eater of the ass, thou abomination 
of the god Osiris, I know thee, I know thee, I know thee.” 
There is in this chapter some greater appreciation than usual 

of the power of purity, for it continues, “O thou eater of those who 
commit sins, who dost plunder and spoil, I have committed no sin 
.... I have done no wrong in the presence of the sovereign 
princes, therefore shoot not thy venom at me.” 

Armed with such wonderful words of power, the traveller 
gradually advanced through the valleys, fighting his way inch by 
inch and alone for the most part, a veritable Pilgrim’s Progress. 

But there were beneficent spirits to aid him, and half way up 
the mountain side he would find the good Goddess Hathor, the 
Lady of the West. And if the dead one knew what to ask and 
how to ask it, she would place him upon her shoulders and bear 
him safely across the treacherous country at full speed. 

But when, by one means or another, he had reached the north- 
west, he came, according to some accounts, upon a large expanse 
of water (the Lake of Kha), and, shading his eyes with his hand, 
he saw, in the far distance, the outlines of the Islands of the Blest. 
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Here, perhaps, the good God Thoth, ever ready to befriend 
the faithful ones, met him in the form of an Ibis, and flew away 
with him to these shores of Paradise. 


More frequently, however, a boat was in waiting for him, for, 
according to one view, one plied regularly between the solid Earth 
and the shores of this island Heaven, reminding us of the far later 
idea of the Styx, with its ferry-boat and its ferryman Charon. 


But he could not step at once on board this bark. He must 
first undergo an interrogatory, not only by the god in charge, but 
by the boat itself, for it was a magic bark. He must know the 
names of each and every part, and what this interrogatory re- 
sembled we may glean from the goth chapter :— 


“Tell me my name,” said the Mast, and the dead one 
made answer: “He who bringeth back the great lady after 
she hath gone away, is thy name.” And so forth. 


Even the banks made a similar demand, and when all these 
questions had been answered, and a special address uttered, he 
might take his place in the boat, and be carried across the water 
to the Fields of Peace. 


There he was met by thé gods and goddesses of the court of 
Osiris, but before he could reach the Hall of Judgment, there 
were gates and pylons to be passed through, for Heaven, or the 
Land of the Blessed, was divided into many different sections, with 
mansions in each. Each section was entered through a gate, and 
each gate had a gate-keeper, a watcher, and a herald whose names 
the deceased was bound to know did he wish to obtain entry 
through them, and chapter 144 gave him this knowledge. As he 
reached each gate he addressed its guardians, and then, having 
passed through the gateways, he came in turn to the pylons, and, 
as we read in the 145th chapter, at the first pylon he said, iden- 
tifying himself with Horus, the Son or Step-son of Osiris :— 


“ Homage to thee, saith Horus, O thou first pylon of the 
still heart. I have made my way, I know thee, I know thy 
name, and I know the name of the God that guardeth thee.” 
“ Lady of tremblings, with lofty walls, the sovereign lady, the 
mistress of destruction, who setteth in order the words which 
drive back the whirlwind and the storm, who delivereth from 
destruction him that travelleth along the way,” is thy name, 
etc., etc. Then in each case he assured the god that he had 
washed in a special water, anointed himself with special oint- 
ment, and arrayed himself in special attire. “ Saith the pylon, 
‘Pass on, thou art pure.’” 
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But, at last, all these dangers, and difficulties, and tests, and 
interrogatories, having been passed, he came in sight of that Hall 
of Judgment, the Hall of Right and Truth, as it was called, that 
Hall in which he must submit to the supreme test, the weighing of 
his heart in the balance against the feather of the law, the symbol 
of righteousness and truth. 

As he advanced to the doors which guarded the entrance, his 
mind must have been filled with fears and misgivings, in spite of 
the knowledge of his own innocence, and of the help he could 
derive from the “ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day.” 

His voice must have trembled as he commenced to recite the 
introductory portion of the celebrated 125th chapter, that portion 
which would gain him admission into the dread presence of his 
Judges. 

The opening linés of this Introduction give a brief account of 
some of the difficulties and dangers that the deceased had passed 
through in his journey towards the west, when he left the land of 
Egypt to seek the Hall of Judgment. He told of the desert land 
he had traversed, of his entry into the hidden places of the other 
world, of his visits to various’ sacred cities of that world, of his 
passing through the doors, and passages of Restau ; and the hidden 
things he had seen there, and of his final triumph in the words of 
the God who said to him: 

“Since thou knowest, pass on, O Osiris, triumphant, the 

Lord of Reverence.” 

And so he had at last come to the great Judgment Hall. 

This preliminary recital being over, as he entered the Judge- 
ment Hall itself, he noted its magnificent proportions, its ceiling 
decorated with the hooded asp or urzus, repeated over and over 
again, alternated with the feather, the one meaning divinity, the 
other law. 

Seated on eithér side of the Hall were the forty-two gods and 
goddesses chosen from the cities that acknowledged the authority 
of Osiris, the Lord of everlastingness. These were to be his 
Jurors in the trial which was about to take place, but as he looked 
upon them he could glean nought of their intentions, for they sat 
there immoveable and wrapped in silence. 

In the body of the Hall was the fatal balance, with the God 
Anubis at its side to check thé weighing; and the God Thoth, the 
Ibis-headed one, with ink and palette in his hands, wherewith to 
record the result, and there, crouching behind that kindly God, was 
the hideous monster, part lion, part hippopotamus, and part croco- 
dile, Amam or Amnit, “the Eater of the Dead.” 

Beyond, and hidden from his sight, was the great God Osiris, 
the Judge of the Dead. 
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As he, who in the world was regarded as dead, walked up the 
Hall, there was often a form beside him, that of his wife (for women 
occupied a high position in Ancient Egypt, there was no career 
t closed to them, they could be priestesses, and even sovereigns in 
the land of the Nile, and the Ancient Egyptian treated them with 
great kindness and deference). 


As they came nearer, it might be seen that in his hands he 
carried images of his eyes and of his heart, the agents and accont- } 
plices of his sins and of his virtues; and, in the words of the 30th 
chapter, he addressed his heart, already in the balance, before the 
weighing had begun. 





“ My heart, my Mother,—May nought stand up to oppose 
me at my judgment, may there be no opposition to me in the 
presence of the sovereign princes, may there be no parting of 
thee from me in the presence of him that keepeth the 
balance.” 


Then, advancing up the Hall, he bowed low, till he touched 
the earth, then slowly rose to his full height, and, with uplifted 
hands, began that wonderful confession which proves so conclu- 
sively that the moral ideas of the Ancient Egyptian at least fifteen 
hundred years before our era, had reached a height which has 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed. 





Often he repeated the words, “I am pure, I am pure, I am 
pure,” but the substance of this notable negative confession must 
be given in full, if it is to be properly appreciated. 

Before actually commencing this, which was addressed by 
turn to each of the forty-two assessors, he first addressed himself 
to the Supreme Judge, in a supplication, of which the following 
may well have been the purport: 


“Homage to thee, O Great God, thou Lord of right and 
truth. I have come to thee, O my Lord, and I have brought 
myself hither that I may behold thy beauties. I know thee, 
and I know thy name, and I know the names of the two and 
forty gods . . . who exist with thee in this Hall of Right and 
Truth, who live as warders of sinners, and who feed upon 
their blood, on the day when the lives of men are taken into 
account, in the presence of the God Osiris, the everlasting 
one. In truth, I have come to thee, and I have brought 
righteousness and truth to thee, and I have destroyed wicked- 
ness for thee.” 


Then he addressed his Assessors in the terms of the Negative 
Confession, and, as we have said, this wonderful confession was 
made to each of the two and forty gods in order, for each god was 
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believed to take special cognisance of a particular sin, was, indeed, 
a sort of specialist for that sin, and:each god in turn was supposed 
to put a question to the deceased, saying :— 
“Hast thou committed the sin of this or that?” 
for the deceased, according to some copies, answered each by 
name, commencing with the word— 
“ Hail thou,” etc., 
and then proceeded to assert his freedom from the particular offence 
} over which that particular deity presided. This is why we speak 
of it as the Negative confession, it being not a confession of sin, 
but a denial of it: 
“T have not done evil to mankind. 
“T have not oppressed the members of my family. 
“T have not wrought evil in the place of righteousness 
and truth. 
“T have not known worthless men. 
“T have not made it the first consideration of each day 
that excessive labour should be performed for me. 
“T have not brought forward my name for exaltation to 
honours. 
“T have not ill- treated servants. 
“TI have not thought scorn of God. 
“| have not defrauded the oppressed one of his property 
“T have not caused misery; I have not caused affliction. 
“T have not done that which is an abomination unto the 
gods. 
“IT have not caused harm to be done to the servant by 
his chief. 
“‘T have not caused pain. 
“T have made no man to suffer hunger. 
“I have made no one to weep. 
“T have done no murder. 
“T have not given the order for murder to be done for 





me 
“T have not inflicted pain upon mankind. 
“T have not defrauded the temples of their oblations. 
“IT have not stolen the cakes of the gods. 
“T have not carried off the cakes offered to the shining 
ones. 
| “T have not commited fornication. 
“T have neither added to nor filched away land. 
“T have not encroached upon the fields of others. 
“TI have not added to the weights of the scales to cheat 
the seller; I have not misread the pointer of the scales to 
cheat the buyer. 
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“T have not stolen the milk from the mouths of children. 

“T have not driven away the cattle which were upon 
their pastures. 

“T have not snared the feathered fowl in the preserves 
of the gods. 

“TI have not caught fish with bait made of fish of their 
kind. 

“TI have not turned back the water at the time when ‘t+ 
should flow. 

“T have not cut a cutting in a canal of running water. 

“T have not extinguished a fire or light when it should 
burn. 

“T have not repulsed God in his manifestations. 

“T have not robbed with violence. 

“T have not committed theft. 

“IT have not slain man or woman. 

“T have not acted deceitfully. 

“T have not uttered falsehood. 

“TI have not uttered evil words. 

“T have attacked no man. 

“T have not laid waste the lands which have been 
ploughed. 

“T have never pryed into matters to make mischief. 

“T have not spoken against any man. 

“T have not given way to wrath concerning myself with- 
out a cause. 

“T have not committed adultery. 

“T have not committed any sin against purity. 

“IT have not struck fear into any man. 

“T have not been a man of anger. 

“T have not made myself deaf to the words of right and 
truth. 

“T have not stirred up strife. 

“T have not lost my temper and become angry (literally 
eaten my heart.) 

“T have abused no man. 

“T have not judged hastily. 

“T have not multiplied my speech overmuch. 

“T have not uttered curses on the King. 

“T have not fouled water. 

“T have not made haughty my voice. 

“T have not behaved with insolence. 

“T have not increased my wealth, except with such things 
as are justly my own possessions.” 
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Whilst he was thus speaking in the dead of night, for this 

judgment was believed to take place at midnight, his heart was 
being weighed in the centre of the Hall. 
) In one scale was placed this witness of his acts and conscience, 
in the other the feather symbolical of righteousness and truth. As 
we have said, Anubis was seeing to the correctness of the balance, 
and Thoth was preparing to record the result of the weighing. 

The beam must keep exactly horizontal, for if the feather 
outweighed the heart, then would the judged man meet with in- 
stant annihilation in the jaws of the waiting monster. 

There was no hideous hell, with its everlasting torments. This 
was left to the followers of Christ to evolve. For the Ancient 
Egyptian the worst that could befall was the denial of that im- 
mortal life of bliss, for which he longed. 

To the owner of the heart that, when weighed in the balance, 
was not found wanting, a glorious future was reserved. It was 
restored then and there to its owner, the rest of his complex being 
reunited with him in his glorified body and Horus, the Son of 
Osiris ultimately led him into the presence of the great God Osiris. 

Thus we see was realised that conception which over a thou- 
sand years later was voiced by Jesus of Nazareth in his beautiful 
sermon on the Mount: 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 








This was the lot of the dead one whose trials we have been 
following. For Thoth, who delighted not in punishment, but loved 
rather to record salvation, uttered in his case these words :— 

“Thus saith Thoth, Lord of divine discourse, scribe of 
the great ennead to his Father Osiris, Lord of Eternity. Be- 
hold the dead one in this Hall of Right and Truth. His heart 
has been weighed in the balance in the presence of the great 

1 ones, the Lords of the other world, and been found true. No 
trace of earthly impurity has been found in his heart. Now 
that he leaveth the tribunal true of voice, his heart is restored 
to him, as well as his eyes, and the material cover of his 
heart,” etc. 


After this declaration, the deceased, “ righteous and sinless of 
; héart,” addressed himself to the Gods of the other world, and in 
his prayer to them he said :— 

“O declare ye me right and true in the presence of Osiris 
the Lord of All, because I have done that which is right and 
true in Egypt... .O grant ye that I may come unto you, 
for I have not committed faults. I have not sinned, I have 

'S not done evil, I have not borne false witness; therefore, let 
nothing evil bé done unto me. 
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“T live upon right and truth, and I feed upon right and 
truth. I have performed the commandments of men, as well 
as the things whereat are gratified the Gods. I have made the 
God to be at peace with me by doing that which is his will. 

“I have given bread to the hungry man, water to the 
thirsty man, and clothes to the naked man, and a boat to the 
shipwrecked mariner. 

“T have made holy offerings to the gods and sepulchral 
meals to the Shining Ones. Be ye then my deliverers, be ye 
then my protectors, and make ye not accusation against me in 
the presence of the great God. I am clean of mouth and 
clean of hands, therefore let it be said unto me by those who 
shall behold me, ‘ Come in peace, come in peace.’” 


But even after all this, he must, according to some, undergo a 
further test before he could enter into the presence of 
Osiris, and the Fields of Peace. The door at the end 
of the Hall of Judgment insisted upon his knowing the 
name of its every part, its lintel, its jambs, its locks, its bolts, and 
its fastenings, before it would allow him to pass; even the floor 
refused to let him tread upon its sacred planks until he had given 
their names and those of his own feet and legs, but as each was 
satisfied, came the welcome bidding: 


“ Thou knowest me, pass on, therefore, pass on.” 


When he entered the presence of the great God Osiris, he 
rendered homage unto him in such words as we may read in the 
185th chapter :— 

“ Homage to thee, O thou holy God, thou mighty and 
beneficent being, thou prince of eternity who dwellest in thy 
abode with the setting sun, thou whose risings are manifold in 
the place of the morning sun, to Thee are praises rendered in 
Heaven and upon Earth. Peoples and nations. exalt Thee, 
and the majesty of thy terror is in the hearts of all men of the 
shining ones and of the dead. Thy soul is in Tettet, and the 
terror of thee is in the under-world. 

“T have come unto thee, and my heart hath right and 
truth therein, and there is neither craft nor guile in my breast. 
Grant thou that I may have my being among the living, and 
that I may sail up and down the river amongst those who are 
in thy following.” 


The Judgment thus over, the trial successfully passed, the re- 
surrection became complete, and he who had once died on earth, 
but now lived again, entered at once into the heritage of the 
blessed, those who are found “ true of voice and pure.” 
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This purity, it should never be forgotten, was not confined to a 
physical purity only, a purity of ablutions and ceremonies, but, as 
we have seen, it was also, and in very truth, an ethical and a 
spiritual purity. 

He was welcomed in the realms of bliss by their celestial 
inhabitants, and we read (Chapter 140, p. 426) :— 

“The Bright Ones shine in Heaven, and the whole place 
rejoiceth, for there is among them a form which is like unto 
themselves, and there are shouts and cries of gladness within 
the shrine, and sounds of those which rejoice go round about 
through the underworld, and homage is paid unto him at the 
decree of Tem.” ~ 


The deceased had become as one of the gods. 

On high he received from the Universal Lord all the gifts 
that the soul of the Ancient Egyptian desired. His burdens were 
lifted from him, the work he wished to be freed from was per- 
formed through the medium of the Ushabti asin which had 
been buried with him. 

These were called “ Respondents,” because when the justified 
one was called upon in the Fields of Peace to do any work, they 
answered for him, and did it in his place. 

These figures are full of interest, and were so cheap that 
that even the poorest could provide themselves with a sufficient 
retinue. 

Each is represented with a basket and a digging tool, and on 
each should be inscribed the words of the 6th chapter : 

“If I be adjudged to do any work whatsoever of the 
labours which are to be done in the underworld, behold for 
thee opposition there will be set aside—let the judgment fall 
upon thee instead of upon me always in the matter of sowing 
the fields, of filling the water courses with water, and of bring- 
ing the sands of the east to the west.” 

Then the Ushabti figure made answer :— 

“Verily I am here, and will come whithersoever thou 
biddest me.” 


And thus addressed it changed into the form of a full grown 
man capable of doing the work in question. 

Thus the pure ones could enjoy their ideal existence, a glori- 
fied replica of a happy earthly one, in the Fields of Peace. They 
sat on the borders of the heavenly streams, 'néath trees that were 
ever green, with the cool north air tempering the heat of the sun. 
They fished, they boated, they hunted, or they read; they even 
played draughts, and their wives remained ever young and 
beautiful. 
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In short, it was, as we have said, the ideal earthly life divested 
of all suffering, of all pain, and of all discomfort, such as has ever 
been the goal of early man, for these Fields of Peace date from a 
remote period, and seem to mark a communal stage in man’s 
existence. 

But even here, the Ancient Egyptian could not be sure that 
he would for ever desire to rest. He longed for entry into the 
realm of Ra, the great Sun God, and still more for the power of 
really coming forth by day, of returning and revisiting the scenes 
of his earthly life. 

This he could do; and, here, again, the “ Book of Coming 
Forth by Day” was, if anything, of even greater importance and 
value to him, than in his previous wanderings, 

Osiris was identified with Ra, and he with Osiris, so like 
both, he knew that he could be born again. With joy he em- 
braced this conception, which enabled him to supplement the Isles 
of the Blessed with the whole realm traversed by the Sun God Ra. 

Based as it was, on his identification with Osiris, it is worth 
while laying stress upon this identification. In every copy of “The 
Coming Forth by Day,” the dead one is always called, not only by 
his own name, but by that of Osiris, the two being coupled to- 
gether, as, for instance, “ Osiris-Ani.” 

He was not only dead in Osiris, as some speak of the “ dead in 
Christ,” but more than this, he was identified with him, though at 
the same time he looked upon this God as “his divine Father.” 
Over and over again, as we have seen, this ascription of heavenly 
fatherhood is met with in the texts we are considering. 

To acquire these further joys and powers, it was necessary 
that the triumphant one, whose resurrection had been completed, 
should secure his entrance into the Bark of Ra, and this was the 
purpose of all those numerous chapters in “ The Book of Coming 
Forth by Day,” which deal with the Kingdom of Ra, and profess 
to ensure the unfailing protection of Ra to those who know them. 

Having, therefore, made up his mind to avail himself of these 
aids, the risen one went straight to the spot where Ra had dis- 
appeared from earth, to descend into the lower world. To this 
spot he was carried by a small flotilla of boats laden with various 
articles, which he might need. This was the object of those boats 
which are found in tombs. These were supplied by earthly friends 
and were believed to be set in motion by their prayers at the 
annual feast of the dead, that feast which has its lineal descendant 
in our All Souls day. 

The Pird or Insect that had already guided the deceased then 
took the helm, and showed once more the way, and the boats 
passed into that western sea on which living man had never sailed 
there to await the coming of the dying sun god. 
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As soon as the Sun Bark appeared round the last bend of the 
Celestial Nile (for the Egyptian Heaven had its Heavenly Nile, 
just as in later times we hear of a “Heavenly Jerusalem,”) the 
sacred Cynocephale entoned their hymn, the Gods shouted with 
joy, and the bark lingered for a moment on the confines of day 
and night. 


This was the longed-for moment, for which the risen one was 
waiting, and strong in the knowledge of the sacred texts, he stepped 
on board. 


Chapters 100—102 were thought to be particularly efficacious, 
the last is entitled “ The Chapter of Going into the Boat of Ra,” 
and in many other chapters are references to this voyage. 

It was beset with perils and terrors, and many failed to reach 
its final goal. These, though apparently in other respects happy, 
were condemned to remain in that division of the Under-world on 
which their failure had become apparent, and to pass their days in 
darkness, save for that brief hour, during which the Sun bark daily 
passed through their midst, lighting them with the glory of its 
radiance. The Sun God, as he passed through their region, spake 
words of comfort, upon which they lived until the next day, but as 
the gates of their region closed behind the God, they wept over 
his departure, longing for the joy of his return. 


Few, indeed, felt that they had the courage, and the know- 
ledge requisite to accompany the Sun God throughout his voyage. 
For these few, however, great was the reward. Born anew, their 
life was eternally renewed, with increasing glory. They disem- 
barked where they pleased, and they could return again to this 
world whenever they so desired. They could revisit their own 
mummies, and quit them again at will. They came forth by day, 
and so, by this later conception, the Ancient Egyptian came back 
to the point whence he had originally started ; for the Risen Ones, 
forsaking all the havens of the Blessed, could, at will, return to 
their native land, and once more enjoy an earthly existence, but an 


’ earthly existence that had been perfected and freed from all that 


makes life a source of sorrow and of pain. 


As we read in the 68th chapter, the Risen One, who had 
compassed all this, could say, indeed :— 


“The doors of Heaven are opened for me, the doors of 
Earth are opened for me, the Bars and Bolts of the Earth are 
opened for me. . . . Behold, I was guarded and watched, but 
now I am released. Behold his hand had tied cords round 
me, and his hand had darted upon me in the earth. The 
Celestial Canal has been opened unto, and unfastened before 
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me. It hath been given unto me, and I shall come forth by 
day into whatsoever place I please. 


“T have gained the mastery over my heart, I have gained 
the mastery over my breath, I have gained the mastery over 
my two hands, I have gained the mastery over my two feet, 
I have gained the mastery over my mouth, I have gained the 
mastery over my whole body, over sepulchral offerings, over 
the waters, over the air, over the canal, over the river, and 
over the land, over the furrows, over the male workers for me, 
over the female workers for me in the under-world. I have _ a 
gained the mastery over all the things which were ordered to \ 7 
be done for me upon the earth, according to the entreaty 
which ye spake for me. . . . I shall lift myself upon my left 
side, I shall lift myself up on my right side, I shall sit down, I 
shall stand up, and I shall place myself in the path of the wind, 
like a guide who is well prepared.” 





And the rubric says :— 


“If this composition be known by the deceased he shall 
come forth by day, and he shall be in a position to journey 
about over the earth among the living, and he shall never suffer 
diminution, never, never.” 


Here, then, we have come to the triumphant end of this 
journey through the dangers of the other world; and, though its 
academic interest must be apparent to all, yet not a few may be 
inclined to ask of what practical import it can be to us, living thou- 
sands of years after these beliefs had reached their zenith? The 
answer is really not far to seek. In spite of the admixture in its 
early stages, of crude and even coarse notions, in spite of the large 
elements of Magic, and of Sun and Nature worship, which per- 
sisted throughout its later stages, the cult of Osiris, of Isis, and of 
their Son, Horus, is an active influence on our mystical notions 
to-day. 

More than three hundred years before the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth, this Osirian cult, with its doctrines of a suffering God- 
Man, who made all men to be born again, and gave them the gift 
of eternal life, passed beyond the borders of Egypt, and spread 
throughout the lands of Greece, Syria, and Rome, carrying every- 
where in its train the belief in man’s immortality,and in his resur- 
rection through the sufferings, death, and resurrection of its sup- 
posed Founder. 


From Rome to the furthest provinces on the Danube and the 
Rhine, and even to York in our own country, altars were raised to 
Osiris, Isis, and their Son, Horus. 
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In Rome itself, the very beggars asked for alms in the name 
of Osiris, and throughout the whole land the cult spread until its 
leading ideas were in the minds of all, if not in their hearts, and 
everywhere it exerted an ennobling effect, for, as Professor Dill 
truly says :-— 

“ The impartial enquirer must come to the conclusion that 
the cult of the Egyptian deities, through its inner monotheism, 
its ideal of ascetic purity, its vision of a great judgment, and 
of a life to come, was a real advance upon the popular religion 
of old Greece and Rome.” 


It is not open to doubt that from Plato onwards, it influenced all 
Greek philosophy, it made itself felt later in the teaching of the 
Gnostics, in the whole realm of Jewish and other Alexandrian 
thought. In spite of opposition, it filtered through into early 
Christian apologetics, into the minds even of the early Christian 
Fathers ; it had flowed in with early Pagan converts, and through 
these and other channels it has affected the thoughts and opinions 
of our own times. 

But, dominating as were so many of its doctrines, yet the old 
Egyptian cult had, as we have seen, many crudities and imperfec- 
tions. Its monotheism was only an inner monotheism, it could not 
rid itself of its chrysalis case. Its spirituality and its morality were 
both weighted with its magic, and its central figure, its Man-God, 
was clad in many of the garments of Nature-worship. 

All this would need a further advance in the evolution of re- 
ligion, an advance which was in some measure made when Jesus of 
Nazareth was born into the world. 

But the degree of advance cannot be measured by the religious 
genius of the leader. It is inevitably limited by the average attain- 
ments of his followers, and within a very few years of the death of 
Jesus, his followers were to be found, not amongst the Jews, who, 
as a people, never accepted him, but amongst the Gentiles, amongst 
those who had been born and bred in the various pagan cults of the 
time, the cults of Attis, of Adonis, and of Osiris, who had imbibed 
these beliefs with their mother’s milk, whose mental atmosphere 
was full of the ideas of dead men coming to life again, of bodily 
resurrection, and the like, and so, around the central figure of 
Christendom, the old legends quickly began io twine themselves. 

It is a significant fact that Egypt was the first country to be- 
come thoroughly permeated by the Christian religion. The Egyp- 
tian could recognise his own beliefs in many a Christian theme, 
purified and ennobled, it is true, freed from their outworn magic 
and their nature worship, and grouped round the figure of Jesus 
instead of that of Osiris, or of his Son, Horus, before whose bril- 
liance, the Father’s star had for some time begun to wane. 
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The figure and legendary story of Christ naturally reminded 
him of Osiris, and of his Son Horus, then, like every convert of 
every creed that the world has ever known, he began to add to the 
life story many of his own ideas; and, in Egypt, Jesus became a 
hero, like Osiris and Horus. He in his turn was believed to have 
traversed the Nile Valley, overcoming evil in all its forms, and 
bringing salvation to its people. 

All this is but what every impartial student of comparative 
religion would expect, The wonder is, not that Jesus so quickly 
became, and has so long remained, for the bulk of orthodox Chris- 
tendom, a being full of mythical and legendary attributes, but 
rather that he should still preserve so much of his humanity, so 
much of his own beautiful and sympathetic individuality. 

This belief in the resurrection of the God-Man Osiris, as an 
historical fact, lasted for nearly five thousand years. It formed, 
as we have seen, the central theme of his cult, which, more than 
any other, served to promote a higher morality and a more spiritual 
sense. Yet, where is the man to-day who credits the legend? 

So must it be with the story of the resurrection of Jesus. 

As we read the arguments of modern apologetics, whether we 
take the writings of Westcott and Gore, or those of the many other 
ingenious minds, who devote themselves to the thankless task of 
attempting to prove the historicity of the Christian resurrection, 
we can find no argument which the devout Ancient Egyptian could 
not have used with but slight modification, and, indeed, in many 
cases, without modification, in support of his belief that the God- 
Man Osiris came to earth, was killed, and rose again from the dead ; 
whilst the favourite argument of the moment, that argument which 
is held by many who deny the physical truth of the resurrection of 
Jesus, viz., the argument that it was a spiritual effect, and that the 
Christ lives and manifests himself in history, and in the experience 
of every believer, as something more than the lasting influence of 
a noble mind, was an argument which could have been applied by 
the devout Osirian in an even stronger degree, and over a far 
longer period of history and individual experiences ; for, compared 
with the religion of Osiris, the religion of Christ is almost a 
modern innovation, yet already there are more thinkers in Christen- 
dom outside its churches who deny the truth of his resurrection, 
than can be found to affirm it as an historical fact. 


CLARENCE WATERER. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It was quite unnecessary for Mr. Crouch to bring out his book 
on “ Puritanism and Art,”! under the patronage of Mr. Horne. The 
custom of getting an “introducer” seems to be growing. In our 
opinion it is only very occasionally justifiable. Certainly, in the 
present case, the subject of the book is a sufficient introduction to 
public notice, and the author’s able and exhaustive treatment of 
his subject will abundantly suffice to give the book a high place in 
contemporary literature. One thing the book will at once do—it 
will make a wide public aware of the too often overlooked fact 
that the colloquial, almost slang, connotation of the words “Puritan” 
and “Puritanism,” applies either to an exaggeration which true 
Puritans repudiate, or to a violently partisan misrepresentation. 
The “Puritanism” of popular contempt has marked many ex- 
tremists who had nothing to do with the genuine Puritans of Eng- 
lish history; and even the English Puritanism of to-day is largely 
derived, in its most objectionable features, from the narrower of 
the Evangelicals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
has not been difficult for Mr. Crouch to show that the historical 
Puritans were never antagonistic to art as art, but only to the use 
to which certain of the arts were put. The decadence of art, so 
often said to be due to Puritanism, is clearly traced to other causes ; 
while Puritan patronage of art—particularly of poetry and music— 
is strongly emphasised. Mr. Crouch divides his text into a dozen 
chapters, in which, after defining “ Puritanism” and “ Art,” he 
severally discusses “ Art and Religion,” “ The Renaissance and the 
Reformation,” “The Destruction of Ancient Art in England,” 
“Did the Puritan hate Art?” “The Puritan as Artist” (in which 
chapter he naturally claims Milton and Bunyan, as Puritan artists 
of the highest rank), “ Puritanism and Ecclesiastical Art,” “ Puri- 
tanism and Music,” “ Puritanism and Amusements,” “ Protestantism 
and Pictures,” etc. The illustrations are excellent. As a sample 
of Mr. Crouch’s style, and also of his attitude towards his subject, 


1. “Puritanism and Art: An Inquiry into a Popular Fallacy.” By 
Joseph Crouch. With Introduction by the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P. 
Sixteen illustrations. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
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we quote the following from the chapter on the destruction of 
ancient art in England. Speaking of the period of the Civil War, 
he says :— 

“The idea that the Puritan of that time was a man of 
anarchy, who approached the venerable institutions of the past 
with the intention of destroying them, is grotesque. To 
begin with, the greater number of the Puritans were not 
separatists outside the Church, but a party inside the Church, 
and a party that was in the majority in the State. A large 
number of the peers and landed gentry were Puritans, as were 
also most of the wealthy merchants and well-to-do middle 
classes. The majority, too, of the beneficed clergy, and many 
of the most brilliant scholars in the universities, belonged to 
this class. The term Puritan in those days implied no sug- 
gestion of social inferiority, and the sneer of Matthew Arnold 
that ‘modera Puritans, as a body, represent middle-class 
Philistinism,’ would be meaningless if applied to the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century. In other words, Puritan and 
Cavalier, as regards culture and standing at least, rest on equal 
terms.” 


We welcome Mr. Crouch’s work as one that was needed, and as 
one that, in its execution, is well worthy of its subject. The 
author has the advantage of being an architect by profession, and 
the book gives evidence that he is quite at home in the other arts. 


The altogether delightfully indited letters which are brought 
together under the title “ Absente Reo,”2 are addressed to a 
clerical friend, whose replies are not given (hence the title) though 
the nature of each reply can be assumed from the letter that fol- 
lows. Some indication of the topics is given by the headings of 
the several groups: “On a Rural Priest”; “On Remedy for 
Failure”; “On Treatment of Critics and Dissenters”; “On Mr. 
Chesterton and Catholicism”; “On Dr. Figgis and Religious 
Revolt”; “On Father Tyrrell and the Eschatological Problem” ; 
and “On the Life of Prayer.” Though we approach the subjects 
treated in this book from the Rationalistic standpoint, while the 
author approaches them from the standpoint of a Liberal Theo- 
logian, we have found ourselves repeatedly engaged in mentally 
shaking hands with the author, and have quite disfigured our copy 
of the book by marginal marks of approval. In fact, we often 
feel that by the words “God” and “Christ” the author is con- 
noting much that we should heartily assent to under a different 
terminology. Perhaps the best way of showing the author’s 


2. “Absente Reo.” By the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” and 
“Christus Futurus.” London: Macmillan and Co. 
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general standpoint, and of indicating the character of his criticism, 
will be to give a few sentences excerpted here and there :— 


“You are producing a great deal of smoke—many ser- 
vices, district visiting, attendance at the Eucharist, etc.; the 
fires you are tending are low; my first complaint is that you 
are not going the right way to work to mend them—and the 
rains and floods of a transition period are upon us My 
whole quarrel with you is that such ministry as yours will either 
weed out half humanity from the church, or leave them in a 
living death within it. . . . The remedy is not to reject critic- 
ism. The outward man of our familiar theological imagina- 
tions and prejudices must perish—is perishing. We cannot 
help that, but if our common inward life is being renewed it is 
right. I like that word ‘renewed.’ ...I think your policy 
of teaching them to look for the inward grace only through 
the outward sign is fatal... . You must preach a new doc- 
trinal argument, a better social and civil order, a deeper spiri- 
tual life, if you are to hold the people.” 

The author's attitude towards Dissent, towards differences in 
creed and worship, is interesting :— 


“ Religions of which we do not know the beginning have 
divided ; each new sect starts from one reformer. . . . It is a 
reasonable opinion that this breaking or division is an evidence 
of life, not death; that in this way and no other the streams 
that flow from the throne of God can water the nations; that 
if it be a universal law of life, the supreme religion will exhibit 
it in highest degree. . . . The strictest Churchman is not, in 
moral insight, superior to the man who thinks that wherever 
there is Christian vitality there will be a change from same- 
ness to diversity; from the more elastic union of widespread 
conformity to the closer tension of differing sects having fel- 
lowship within themselves, united only as different forms of 
one Christian life, and composing a splendid harmony.” 

The above must suffice as samples. We will add only that 
the author is justly severe on regular “ worshippers ” who have no 
conception of the real Christian character. He also condemns his 
clerical friend, who repudiates—as the author does—verbal inspira- 
tion, but— 

“You throw texts at me in reply to what I say, texts that 
are no answers if their words are not authoritative 
almost every sermon you draw weighty conclusions, in the 
sight and hearing of your people, from the ipsissima verba of 
your text. When the premise is gone, the conclusion is 
invalid.” 
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The book is absolutely honest, and refreshingly outspoken. We 
do not accept the author's general theological standpoint ; but we 
delight in his human catholicity and nobleness of aim. 

Dr. Duff’s “ History of Old Testament Criticism,”3 is one of 
the new volumes in the Rationalist Press Association’s excellent 
“ History of Science Series.” The publishers have been singularly 
happy in their selection of authors of this Series, all the authors 
being men of the highest qualifications as to both scientific know- 
ledge and independence of judgment. No better selection, for 
example, could have been made than that of Dr. Duff, who has 
long since won for himself a high reputation as an able and im- 
partial exponent of the results of Biblical criticism. In his preface, 
he says, “the only condition laid upon me is that my tale be the 
true one”; and we find nothing in his book that is not in accord 
with this condition. Next to the generally able way in which 
the author has succeeded in interestingly condensing a vast amount 
of material, the most outstanding feature of the book seems to us 
to be the fact that Dr. Duff has carried the history of Old Testa- 
ment criticism right back to early Jewish times. In what students 
are apt to regard as only the adaptations of earlier material to the 
purposes of new schools of Jewish thought and belief, Dr. Duff 
very justly discovers a method of free criticism, similar in its free- 
dom of treatment, though not in its scientific principle, to the 
freest of our modern criticism. 

“If we find the so-called ‘ Iahwistic’ writers of goo B.C. 
using their judgment in culling from earlier sources whatso- 
ever they would use for their newer purposes, who shall say 
that they were not exercising criticism? Again, two hundred 
years later, about 700 B.C., amid a great movement, both 
material and mental, another set of Narrators, known to us as 
‘Elohists,’ deliberately set aside the older narrative, and sub- 
stituted in its place matter that was essentially different, both 
in its account of events, and in its ideas of duty, and in its 
conception of the nature of the national Deity. Surely we 
may again say that this was a very serious case of exercise of 
criticism.” 

And so on repeatedly, right on to the time when the antagonism 
between Jew and Christian led, on both sides, to the adoption of 
the idea that the text was to be /iteratim et verbatim preserved 
as specially inspired. Thus, our present free critical handling of 
the Old Testament is not only nothing new—except in its severely 
scientific character—but simply a revival of what has taken place 
from the beginning, and has been interrupted only by a mistaken 


3. “History of Old Testament Criticism.” By Archibald Duff, D.D., 
LL.D. London: Watts and Co. 
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notion of the character of the text. The book is divided into 
seven chapters, showing how the Hebrews criticised their own 
literature ; how the Jews, under the Persian rule, under Greek in- 
fluence, and during their new kingdom, criticised their literature ; 
how the Early Christians and the Rabbis treated the Old Testa- 
ment; how Spinoza introduced the new criticism; and then how 
moderns have carried out the scientific analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment literature, and with what results. Additional value is given 
to the book by sixteen fine portraits of the more eminent Biblical 
critics. No better popular introduction to Old Testament criticism 
can—as far as our experience goes—be found. : 

Mr. Carey’s “ Story of the Oxford Movement,’* is a sixpenny 
brochure, issued, we imagine, for propaganda purposes. It gives a 
vivid account of the main features of the Oxford Movement, the 
narrative sometimes rising almost into rhapsody. It offers nothing 
new to the students. The writer’s standpoint may be inferred 
from the dedication to Hurrell Froude, “who, in dark days, arose 
a Champion of Catholic Truth, fearless, gallant, joyous.” Viscount 
Halifax, in his Introduction, recommends Mr. Carey’s “ careful and 
complete account of that great Movement ... to the notice of 
those who have learnt that the fortunes of the Church of Christ are 
the real determining causes of all human history.” Would it not 
be nearer the truth to say that the fortunes of the Church are 
determined by human history? 

Mr. Bligh’s “ Direction of Desire ”5 is, in form, a remarkably 
neat little pocket volume, but it contains some 370 pages, closely 
yet clearly printed on fine thin paper. It is, in fact, a large 
book on a large subject. It is nothing less than a tentative 
treatise on the building up of character by the aid of applied 
psychology. It opens thus:— ° 

“May we, as Nietszche says, be the gardeners of our 
inclinations? . . . Can we, as he says, ‘as richly and advan- 
tageously cultivate the germs of anger, pity, inquisitiveness, 
vanity, as we train a beautiful fruit along the wall?” 

Further, we are told that the science of directive psychology— 
“would seek to produce in the human personality artificial 
phenomena consciously and intentionally directed 
would set before itself for solution two main questions, how 
self-consciousngss can be made a blessing to its possessors, 
and how people can be enabled most easily to follow their own 
reasoned and sincere choice in matters of thought and con- 


_ 4. “The Story of the Oxford Movement.” By William H. Carey, M.A. 
With Introduction by Viscount Halifax. London: Elliot Stock. 

5. “The Direction of Desire: Suggestions for the Application of Psy- 

chology to Everyday Life.” By Stanley M. Blighe. London: Henry Frowd, 
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duct, with as little hindrance as possible from their lower pas- 
sions and tendencies. . . . This is an attempt to outline some 
of the principles and methods which each person can for him- 
self test in practice. It does not aim at being distinctly 
ethical, it leaves the question of right and wrong on one side 
whenever possible. It simply gives theories and practical 
hints to those who want to carry on their deliberate choice, as 
to how that deliberate choice may be realised.” 


Direction of Desire is, indeed, analogous to physical culture. As 
the latter, starting from a knowledge of anatomy and physiology, 
aims at the development of a symmetrical physique, or of such a 
physique as may for certain purposes be desired ; so the direction 
of desire, starting from a knowledge of psychology, aims at the 
development of a symmetrical character, or of such a character as 
may for certain purposes be desired. The value of such a discip- 
line is obvious. Directive psychology promises to enable a 
man to be master of himself, to develop undeveloped elements in 
his character, and to build up such a character as will best fit him 
to achieve the aims he sets before himself. In a short notice, it is 
impossible to enter into details. One cannot give a grécis of a 
text-book. The book has convinced us that it is the harbinger of 
a momentous educational movement. The author is, perhaps, 
needlessly conscious of the tentative character of the book, for, 
though it may have its defects, it is a full and exceedingly interest- 
ing exposition of its theme. The author is master of his subject, 
writes clearly, and in a style that carries the reader pleasantly 
along. Young men and women would do well to make the book 
a pocket companion, and read and ponder upon it frequently. This 
would enable them first to understand themselves, in the course of 
which process they would often make startling discoveries; and 
then gradually to approximate any ideal of character which they 
might set up. 

The title of Mr. McTaggart’s “ Dare to be Wise,”6 is borrowed 
from the motto—“Sapere Aude”—of the University of New 
Zealand. The author is already known to students by his contri- 
butions to the literature of Hegelianism. In his lecture, he tells 
us that, while many virtues are needed—industry, patience, 
humility, magnanimity—in seeking truth of all sorts, the courage 
of daring to be wise is specially needed in discussing religion and 
philosophy. Our beliefs on religious questions profoundly affect 
our happiness. After dealing in detail with ceriain features in the 


6. “‘Dare to be Wise.” An Address delivered before the “ Heretics” 
Society in Cambridge, December 8th, 1909. By John McTaggart Ellis 
McTaggart, Doc. in Letters, Fellow and Lecturer of Trin. Coll., Cambs. 
London: Watts and Co. 
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search after truth, he arrives at the conclusion that, besides the 
probable discovery of the truth, there is the inducement of the 
search itself. 

“There are those who long for truth with a longing as 
simple, as ultimate, as powerful, as the drunkard’s longing for 
his wine, and the lover’s longing for his beloved. They will 
search because they must. Our search has begun.” 

The fact that Dr. Coit’s brochure, “Woman in Church and 
State,”? is the first of an Ethical Message Series, at once reveals 
its standpoint, and Dr. Coit’s name is a sufficient guarantee of its. 
quality. The author advocates a new suffrage policy, that of 
leaving alone the question of the vote for the present, and attack- 
ing all the other sex disabilities, one after another, until all are 
removed. The disabilities in question are suggested by the titles 
of some of the chapters—“ Women as Preachers, Women as Com- 
moners, Women as ‘ Lords, Women and Universities, Women as 
Wives, and Women as Home-Makers.” 

“This change of policy would be equivalent to saying to 
the Government, ‘ Very well; you will not heed our request 
for political enfranchisemént. Grant us, then, without the 
vote, every other advantage which men have before the 
law. We wanted the vote as a means to ends. You refuse 
us the means; give us then, an instalment of the ends without 
the means. We shall allow you no peace until you do. Then 
you may choose whether votes for women will be to you a 
more agreeable means than an incessant raiding of the 
Commons.’” 

“ The Following of Christ,” commonly attributed to Dr. John 
Tauler, the great Dominican preacher of Strasburg, ranks only 
second in importance to the “ Imitation,” by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
From the absence, perhaps, of distinct sacramental teaching, such 
as characterises the latter, it has found greater favour with 
Lutherans than with Catholics. Matthew Arnold praised it highly 
in an article contributed by him to the Nineteenth Century. Dr- 
Denifle, from whose critical edition of 1877, Mr. J. R. Morell has 
made his translation, is inclined to dispute the authorship of “The 
Following,” by Tauler, though admitting that the work belongs to 
the fourteenth century. These German mystics were all men of 
striking individualities, and, in their writings, many have traced the 
germs of independent German philosophy. The English version 


7. “Woman in Church and State.” By Stanton Coit, Ph.D. Ethical 
Message Series—No. 1. London: West London Ethical Society, Ethical 


Church, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. ; q 
8. “The Following of Christ.” By John Tauler. Translated into English 
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has been admirably executed, the preface is scholarly, and the 
format reflects credit on the publisher. 

To give our readers a comprehensive idea of the curious book 
which bears the title of “ The Mystery of Life and the Adamic 
‘Dust,’”® would occupy more space than we can afford. We must 
confine ourselves to a brief indication of its object. The author 
holds that the creation of the world and man occurred at a very 
remote period, in accordance with the teachings of astronomy and 
geology. The “formation ”—as distinguished from “creation”— 
of Adam out of the dust of the earth, took place when the book of 
Genesis says it did, about six thousand years ago. The Supreme 
Power brought forth the Son and the Heavenly Host. The Son, 
in association with the Heavenly Host, created the world, in the 
six periods mentioned in Genesis i. Before the creation of man, 
however, Jehovah (the leader of the Heavenly Host) seceded with 
a number of followers; and during what we call the geologic ages, 
made more or less successful attempts to deprave man. He even 
went so far as to “form ”—he could not “create ”—a man of his 
own, Adam. But the Son stepped in, and mingled a purer spirit 
with the Adamic, and thus saved some of Adam’s descendants 
from utter depravity. Jehovah, moreover, returned to his allegi- 
ance, repented that he had made man, and, inducing Adam’s 
descendants, the Israelites, to accept him as their God, attempted 
to lead them into righteousness. Hence, the God of the Old 
Testament is often angry, punishes his people, etc. Ultimately, 
the Son came as the Christ to introduce general redemption. And 
soon. Satan was one of the associates in Jehovah’s rebellion. 

The more than two hundred closely printed pages of this 
curious book offer a most complicated working out of the principal 
motif. The whole reads like a modern edition of ancient Gnostic- 
ism. An utterly uncritical use is made of all kinds of material, 
philological, historical, scientific. The textual interpretations are 
based upon the recent literal translation of the Bible by Ferrar 
Fenton 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


So strongly do we believe iri the necessity of manual training 
- for all classes of children, that we heartily welcome and commend 
to all, whether they agree with us or not, “ Handwork as an Edu- 


9. ‘The Mystery of Life and the Adamic ‘Dust’: a Study of the Mystical 
Connection between Genesis and the Gospels.” A. Noel Roberts (Brevet-Colonel, 
late A.S,C.) London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
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cational Medium, and Other Essays,”! by Mr. P. B. Ballard. This 
book is primarily intended for teachers, but it should be read by 
every parent who takes the slightest interest in his or her child’s 
education. “It is sométimes insinuated,” says Mr. Ballard, “that 
the advocates of manual training are given to snobbery, that they 
emphasise social distinctions, that they consider a classical educa- 
tion as the exclusive privilege of the rich, that they hold that the 
children cf the poor should not be educated above their 
station, but should be trained for those menial duties which 
Providence so obviously intended them to perform, and so forth. 
All which wicked doctrines I violently and peremptorily repudiate. 
It is not for some children that handwork is recommended, but for 
all children, rich and poor, high and low, good and bad, clever and 
stupid. It is a vitally important factor in the mental development 
of every child, whatever his home, and whatever his destiny 
Practical work is advocated, not because it is practical, but because 
it leads to a clear and vivid apprehension of theory . . . The power 
to do things with the hand is a common heritage of the race, and 
and the development of this power is an essential part of a liberal 
as distinct from a technical education.” This is well said, and it 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. Unfortunately, our educa- 
tional pundits are still wrapped up in early Victorian ideas on edu- 
cation, whilst the masses, although in their hearts they believe in 
technical training, make no effort to obtain it. When manual 
labour is no longer regarded as degrading, we shall go ahead with 
manual training. 

We have received from the Italian Minister of Justice, the 
“ Statistica Della Criminalita, per L’Anno 1906,”2 which will appeal 
mainly to the student of criminology. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Hood’s Texas Brigade: Its Marches, Its Battles, Its Achieve- 
ments,”1 by Mr. J. B. Polley, is a worthy monument to the First, 
Fourth and Fifth Texas, the Eighteenth Georgia, and Third 
Arkansas Regiments and Hampton’s Legion. The Brigade served 
centinuously from the autumn of 1861 to the spring of 1865, and 
took a prominent part in all the great battles fought by the Army 


1. “‘ Handwork as an Educational Medium, and Other Essays.” By P. B. 
Ballard, M.A. (Lond.), Gold Medallist in Mental and Moral Science. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1910. 

2, ‘Statistica Della Criminalita, per L’Anno 1906.°’ Notigie Complementari 
Alla Statistica Gindijiaria Denale. Roma: Stamperia Beale. 1909. 

1. “ Hood’s Texas Brigade.” By J. B. Polley. New York and Washing- 
ton: The Neale Publishing Co. 
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of Northern Virginia, with one single exception. Mr. J. B. Polley, 
whose privilege it has been to chronicle the glorious deeds of the 
Brigade, to which he was himself attached, is already known as 
the author of “ A Soldier’s Letter to Charming Nellie.” He has 
sketched with verve the organisation of the Brigade, noted the 
changes made in it during its term of service, furnished a detailed 
account of all the battles it fought, a roster of its membership, 
together with lists of killed and wounded. The story, however, is 
not confined to alarums and excursions, but contains many epi- 
sodes of a lighter character. There are 26 portraits in all, that 
of General Hood appropriately serving as the frontispiece. The 
work is an achievement on which the author deserves to be warmly 
congratulated. ! 


Captain Parker, formerly Lieutenant-Commander U.S.N., and 
one of the counsel for Rear-Admiral Schley, at the latter’s trial 
before the Court of Inquiry of 1903, reviews, in “ Rear-Admirals 
Schley, Sampson and Cervera,”2 the naval campaigns of 1898, 
which ended in the destruction of the Spanish Fleet commanded 
by Cervera. The primary object of this elaborate and closely- 
reasoned monograph is to prove, first, that the Court which tried 
Schley was not a court of inquiry, but, in fact, a court-martial ; 
secondly, that Schley’s victory over the Spanish Fleet was as 
decisive and complete as any Nelson ever won. The author, who 
contributes a short autobiography, has had a distinguished career 
in his profession, and, as counsel for Schley, “had every oppor- 
tunity to acquire full and accurate knowledge of all the facts and 
reports of the campaign.” From the chapter dealing with the 
cause of the conflict with Spain, it is ec y to discover that the 
hostility of the United States to that country, dated as far back as 
1874, and only came to a head after the destruction of the “Maine.” 
With regard to the latter, nothing is known as to how the sub- 
marine mine was exploded. To naval officers this book has a 
distinct value, apart from its controversial object, for it contains a 
full account of the Battle of Santiago, together with diagrams and 
illustrations. - 


“Sir Rowland Hill,”8 told by his daughter, will be read with 
interest by thousands who would be deterred by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s elaborate “ Life,” which has become a classic. Mrs. Eleanor 
C. Smyth, as the child most intimately associated with Ler father’s 
home life, enjoyed opportunities of acquiring knowledge which were 
necessarily denied to her cousin. Her story, though shorter, is, 


2. “Rear-Admirals Schley, Sampson, and Cervera.” BY Captain James 
Parker. New York and Washington: The Neale Publishing Co. 

8. “Sir Rowland Hill: e Story of a Great Reform.” Told by his 
daughter. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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therefore, supplemental to, and more anecdotal than, his. There 
was need of a biography of this description, for the articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the Dictionary of National 
Biography are scandalously inaccurate as regards the Post Office 
and the stamps. It will be news to most of us to learn that street 
letter-boxes were an old institution in France, and our own were 
but an adaptation. Also, that during Rowland Hill's visit to Paris 
he learned from the Sousdirecteur des Postes aux Lettres that the 
latter had accidentally discovered documents that showed that a 
M. de Valayer had established in Paris a private (penny?) post in 
1670, and devised printed forms of 4://e/s prepaid. The envelope 
or cover showed, however, no trace of a stamp, and was the out- 
come of a purely aristocratic monopoly. The anecdote of Lord 
Canning’s curious revelation, after he had been Postmaster-General 
for some months, to Rowland Hill, is illustrative of the unscrupu- 
lous rancour with which the initiator of postal reform was, for some 
years, attacked. The book is tastefully bound, and copiously 
illustrated. 

Mr. Denton J. Snider’s fame as a writer has hitherto been 
confined to his own country, but his literary abilities are attested 
by a formidable list of works on subjects so diverse as ‘Shake- 
spearian criticism, psychology, speculative philosophy, European 
history, architecture, and a commentary on the Odyssey. “A 
Writer of Books, in their Genesis,”4 has been written for his pupil 
friends. One hundred and fifty pages of it are devoted to his 
drama, blank-verse poem, sonnets, and lyrics. His lyrics every- 
where betray the influence of Heine, and German—the tongue of 
his paternal ancestors—was the first foreign language he set him- 
self to acquire. The description of his life at Oberlin, his hedge- 
schoolmaster, “Old Razz,” and the “University Brockmeyer,” 
makes pleasant and stimulative reading. 

Old Rugbeians will welcome “Chapters from the History of 
Rugby School, together with Notes on the Characters and Iuci- 
dents depicted in ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’” (revised and en- 
larged),5 by Lieut.-Colonel Sydney Selfe, O.R., The first part of 
this delightful little monograph is entirely new, but the latter part 
was, on its first apperance, favourably noticed in the Westminster 
Review. The book opens with an account of Rugby School under 
Dr. T. James, 1778-1794, and ends with an appreciation of Dr. 
Arnold’s work, which at once and for ever disposes of the heresy 
that Arnold’s influence, over the School survived no longer than 


4. “A Writer of Books.” By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, Mo.: Sigma 
Publishing Co. 

5. “Chapters from the History of Rugby School, together with Notes on 
the Characters and Incidents depicted in ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’” (Revised 
and Enlarged). By Lieut.-Col. Sydney Selfe, O.R. Rugby: A. J. Lawrence. 
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that of any other Headmaster, and had no influence on other Pub- 
lic Schools. There are eight illustrations, and the format reflects 
credit on the printer. 

In many respects, the concluding volume of “Journal de 
Edmond Got,” surpasses in general interest its predecessor. The 
Franco-Prussian War was a time of greater anxiety to Got than to 
other members of the Comédie Frangaise, for om him devolved the 
task of arranging for a series of performances by them in London. 
The Strand Theatre, though somewhat small for their require- 
ments, was the only house then vacant. The venture was a bold 
one, and for a time the issue looked doubtful ; but Royalty patronised 
the plays, the aristocracy naturally followed suit, and soon the 
receipts exceeded the manager’s most sanguine expectations dur- 
ing the Commune. Got narrowly escaped being shot, on one occa- 
sion, as a spy, on another as a priest in disguise. The house at 
which his parents were then residing was exposed to the fire of the 
Prussians, and partially wrecked by a shell. “ Journal de Edmond 
Got” is not only a monument of filial piety, but a human document 
illustrative of Parisian life in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, as seen by one whose outlook reached beyond the limits 
of the art he adorned. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Lying Lips,”! Mr. Le Queux introduces us to a gang of 
cosmopolitan thieves and swindlers, known to the police as “ The 
Black Three,” and also to a fascinating young lady who aids and 
abets them, until love, and the longing for a life of rural domes- 
ticity open her eyes to the iniquity of her existence. A middle- 
aged Scot makes her acquaintance in a train, and then devotes his 
time to save her from the clutches of the law. There is a crypto- 
graph, a murder, and numerous other sensational episodes, all 
described with the author’s accustomed skill. Indeed, there is no 
English writer who can approach Mr. Le Queux in the weaving of 
thrilling and ingenious plots. 

The “ Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) 1910-1911,” 
which is the official book of reference of the Association of Head- 
mistresses, now reaches its fifth year of publication. Parents and 


6. “Journal de Edmond Got, 1822-1904." Tome II. Par Méderie Got. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 

3... 2 Lying Lips.” By William Le Queux. London: Stanley, Paul and Co. 

. * Girls ool Year Book, 1910-11.” Loadon: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. . 
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guardians will find this manual useful, not only in enabling them to 
make choice of a school for their girls, but also of a career in the 
many walks of life now open to women. A novel feature in the 
volume before us is a chapter on Games for Girls. 

Huldah Ashburton, rather than the titular hero, is the prin- 
cipal character in “ Richard Beverley,”8 by Mr. Francis Bancroft. 
Richard himself, though a comparatively young man, had been 
forced to leave the Diplomatic Service on account of an intrigue 
with his chief’s wife, and, at the opening of the story, was occupy- 
ing a lucrative post, procured for him by family influence, in a 
South African gold-mining company. He is rightly described as 
“a complete amorist.” As a reward for having nursed him through 
a fever, he makes love to pretty Huldah Ashburton, and, as soon 
as he has completely gained her affection, jilts her for worldly 
motiyes. When a good man has married her, Beverley com- 
promises her to such an extent that her husband procures a divorce. 
This scoundrel continues to persecute her with his attentions, whilst 
carrying on a vulgar intrigue which brings with it condign punish- 
ment. “Richard Beverley” is a story of great pathos and power, 
and shows a marked advance on the author’s previous work. 

“ The Heart of Noel,”4 by Mr. Fred Whishaw, is the story of a 
clever and partially successful impersonation. Mrs. Turner had 
set her heart on her niece Noel marrying a priggish parson, but 
that young lady, without being in the least in love with any other 
admirer, preferred the society of hard-riding, hard-drinking farmer 
Browse, to that of the neighbouring “eligibles.” Alarmed at the 
prospect of a mésadlliance in that quarter, she wrote to her nephew 
John Astly, who was prospecting for gold in South Africa, begging 
him to come over to Devonshire for six months. Percy Hackman, 
his chum, having learnt the contents of this letter, and much useful 
family information besides, left his partner to die (as he hoped) of 
starvation, at the bottom of the mine, and proceeded to England, 
where he quickly ingratiated himself with Mrs. Turner, who had 
not seen her nephew since his childhood. The sequel must be 
left to the reader to discover. We like this story far better than 
anything Mr. Whishaw has hitherto produced. 

With the third volume, Professor George Saintsbury concludes 
his “ History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Day.”5 In the volume before us, he begins with the 
Romantic Revival under Burns and Blake, then passes on to the 
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group of Lake Poets, and discusses Legge, Hunt, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats. Under the Early and Mid Victorians, Tennyson and 
the Brownings receive the fullest treatment. “Browning,” re- 
marks Prof. Saintsbury, “is not so much of a prosodic contrast to 
Tennyson as he is of a prosodic complement.” One chapter is 
devoted to Guest’s Theory of English Rhymes, another to Ameri- 
can Poets and Prosodists; but, in the latter case, no attempt is 
made to cover the entire ground. The appendices deal with such 
questions as, “ What is a foot?” “Is the base-root of English 
iamb or trochee?” etc. The three stout volumes constitute an 
elaborate thesis, the main object of which is to defeat the old 
syllabic notion of scansion. Prof. Saintsbury has, with infinite 
labour, produced a work which will endure as long as the English 
language, a monument of scholarship comparable only to the epoch- 
making monographs of the great German philologists. 

“ A Medizval Garner,”6 is justly described by its sub-title 
Human Documents from the Four Centuries preceding the Refor- 
mation.” This handsome and well-illustrated volume consists of 
744 pages and 331 selections, each more or less complete in itself, 
from all kinds of medieval works, both printed and manuscript, 
each specially characteristic of the period. Among the longest 
extracts are those from Jacques de Vitry, Czsarius of Heisterbach, 
Etienne de Bourbon, Thomas of Chantimpré, and the Paston Let- 
ters. Here the substance of the old Provengal epic, “Flamenca,” is 
rendered into vigorous prose. Indeed, throughout the book, the 
translations are couched in admirable English. Drawn from six 
languages, this compilation, the first attempt of its kind in Eng- 
lish, represents the labour of thirty years. We trust that the suc- 
cess of this undertaking will be such as to encourage Mr. G. G. 
Coulton to draw still further from his vast stores of recondite learn- 
ing for our better knowledge of medizval life as a whole. 

“ Cuthbert Learmont,”? by Mr. j. A. Revermort, deals with the 
life of a brilliant Glasgow graduate who, in spite of religious 
doubts, is persuaded into becoming a Presbyterian minister. He 
and Mary Hamilton had loved at first sight, but, on his return from 
a German University, he learns from her worldly-minded mother 
that she is about to marry Tom Fotheringham, a partner in a 
flourishing firm of electrical engineers. Learmont might even then 
have induced her to break off the engagement, but his prospects 
were too uncertain to justify such a step. Years elapse, circum- 
stances throw him and Mary together; she and her husband grow 


6. ‘A Medizval Garner.” Selected, translated, and annotated by G. G. 
Coulton, M.A. London: Archibald Constable and Co. 

7. “Cuthbert Learmont.” By J. A. Revermort. London: Constable 
and Co. 
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more and more estranged from each other, and the latter seeks 
consolation in the society of a married coquette called “ Fluffy.” 
Then, finally, Learmont abandons his manse and elopes with 
Mary. The pair have arrived at a unity in religion which justifies 
to their own consciences the step they have taken. From this 
bald outline of the plot, it might be supposed that this is a story 
of the common erotic type, but this is far from being the case. It 
is a philosophical romance, like “ Lucius Scarfield,” its predecessor, 
and displays a wide culture, and an acquaintance with modern 
problems in several domains of thought. 

“ The Betrayal, ”8 by Mr. Walter Neale and Miss (?) Elizabeth 
H. Hancock, is undisguisedly a story with a purpose z.., to point 
out the evil results of the “ Reconstruction” scheme, which super- 
seded the Constitution of Virginia, and pitted negro, peasant, and 
yeoman against each other. Virginia was, in former days, governed 
by the King’s Council, composed of the aristocracy, and the House 
of Burgesses, composed of freeholders and householders. All 
these matters are explained at length in the Introduction which 
summarises the results of much laborious research among the State 
archives. The story itself is very simple: Virginia had contracted 
a heavy debt, which it was unable to meet. This state of things 
was intolerable to all honourable-minded Virginians, and these 
formed themselves into a party called ‘“‘ Debtpayers,” as opposed to 
the “ Readjusters,” a section of which were in favour of repudiat- 
ing the debts. The leader of the last-mentioned is, in the story, 
General Timothy Murphy, who attempted to force Virginia into 
electing him dictator, by the instrumentality of carpet-baggers, 
scalawags, and negroes. John Harrison a man of unimpeachable 
honour, falls under the influence of this vulgar demagogue, finds 
himself ostracised by his old friends, and the cause of intense sorrow 
to his beautiful fiancée. Disillusionment comes quickly, and he 
eventually rehabilitates himself by vetoing a Bill brought in to 
sanction marriage between whites and negroes. 

“Their Day in Court: The Case of American Letters and 
Its Causes,”® by Mr. Percival Pollard, is a goodly tome of nearly 
two hundred thousand words, and an index with over a thousand 
references to books and authors. It is divided into three parts, 
entitled respectively ; (1) Women, Womanists and Manners; (2) 
Men and Manners; (3) Criticism. The very range of the work 
forbids any but the most superficial notice. To the young re- 
viewer, in particular, this survey of American and European litera~ 


8. “The Betrayal.” By Walter Neale and Elizabeth H. Hancock. New 
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ture should prove a boon, if judiciously used; if otherwise, a snare 
and pitfall. Mr. Pollard is a fearless and trenchant critic, icono- 
clastic in his zeal to expose ineptitude and pruriency. He casti- 
gates Frank Danby’s “ Baccarat” as an offence against the laws of 
artistic treatment. As to Miss Marie Corelli, her “ noisy novels 
violate all laws of intelligence and language, all truth, and all 
probability "—a verdict from which few, we think, will dissent. 
Mr. Mallock’s “Romance of the XIX. Century” is tame in com- 
parison with this shamelessness in detail which characterises 
women’s work. Louys’ “Aphrodite” is, according to Mr. Pollard, 
“not salacious, though Mlle. de Maupin is a nursery tale in com- 
parison.” “The case of pure literature in America is comparable 
to the case of My Lady Parvenu’s grand rout: crowded and worth- 
less. . . . Find for me, if you can, any tendency in our literature, 
save the commercial! Show me any goal save the dollar!” This 
is a hard saying, and we refuse to believe it, for the publication of 
Mr. Pollard’s book sufficiently answers his indictment of an alleged 
omnipotent Publishing Trust in the United States. 

We could mention a score or two of novels that have been 
dramatised, but, save in the case of “ East Lynn,” the process has 
seldom produced more than a transient succes d'estime. We know 
nothing about the reception accorded to “The Cheerful Knave ”?° 
when it was performed at the Theatre Royal, Margate, but, in its 
novel form, it makes pleasant reading. The principal character is 
described as a “ little gentleman who, in his day, had had the entrée 
to many of the best houses,” in the capacity of burglar; but trade had 
been far from brisk with him at the opening of the story, and 
moreover, he was beginning to feel the advance of years. In 
attempting to appropriate the plate for which Bacchus Castle was 
justly famous, he fell first into the hands of “ Dolly,” Lord Bacchus, 
and next into those of the village constable. Meanwhile, he had 
discovered that “ Dolly” was secretly engaged to the fair but poor 
American girl, who was masquerading at the Castle as amanuensis. 
Lady Bacchus was strongly opposed to her son marrying an 
American. “The Knave,” was quick to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the situation, and the humour of the story lies in the 
desperate efforts made by “ Dolly” to rescue the criminal from the 
consequence of his act. It is a most amusing story, the comedy 
of which never degenerates into broad farce. 

“ Notes by the Way,” by Mr. John Francis, marks the sixtieth 
birthday of Notes and Queries. Its chief features are Memoirs of the 
late Joseph Knight (dramatic critic, and editor of Noles and Queries 
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from 1883 to 1907), and the Rev. Joseph Woodfall Edwards (editor 
of the Ballad Society's publications). This volume is a storehouse 
of information as regards bibliography, the history of English pub- 
lishing and journalism, facts about old London, and much else of 
interest to literary men. 


“ Opportunity,”!2 by Miss (?) Margaret B. Cross, deals with a 
small tradesman’s widow, who had finished at a Brussels Convent 
“with a fair show of accomplishments and very little education.” 
Her one object in life was to give her two girls a good time, and to 
effect this purpose she supplemented her receipts from a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house by picking up such unconsidered trifles as purses, 
without attracting the attention of the police. By a stroke of genius 
she marries one of her daughters to a Civil Service clerk with ex- 
pectations, the other to the heir to an earldom. Much of the interest 
of this uncommonly interesting story turns on the latter episode, 
which narrowly escaped ending tragically. Marie Tearle is a strange 
and fascinating creation, who, in spite of her utter lack of scruples 
where the interests of her children are concerned, arrests our sym- 
pathy. After each daring escapade of hers, we grow anxious lest 
retributive justice overtake her, and thereby ruin the fortunes of her 
family. ‘“ Opportunity” is a remarkably clever achievement, and 
may be reckoned among the best novels that this season has produced. 


A saintly old “curé,” of a type happily not uncommon in the 
French Provinces, is found murdered, and circumstantial evidence 
fixes his guilt on his “ vicaire,” whose unconventional behaviour had 
set the tongues of his parishioners wagging freely. The “ vicaire” 
is guillotined, in spite of his protestations of innocence, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the actual murderer commits suicide from remorse. 
Such is the “ dénouement ” of “ Under Seal of the Confessional,” by 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, whose ‘“‘ Quixote of Magdalen” was favour- 
ably noticed by the Westminster Review some months ago, In the 
present story there is a double plot, which is so cleverly worked that 
the tragic conclusion would not be suspected by the average reader, 
yet is symbolised by the frowning prison which Tom Verian painted 
under different aspects, Rosamund, his delightful but inconsequential 
daughter, who married and changed her religion without giving 
either step much serious thought, is a novel type of heroine, on whose 
creation the author may be warmly complimented. 


“ La dame qui.a perdu son peintre ” deals with a curious episode 
in the life of an artist. Twenty-eight years before the story opens, 


‘‘ Opportunity.” By Margaret B. Cross. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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Monfrey, at that time an unrecognised genius, accepts, much against 
the grain, a commission to paint an “old master.” For some reason 
or other, he scrawls in a corner of it the letters pxT. F. RIUS M. 
PARISIENSIS (meaning that “M, a forger of Paris, painted it”). The 
dealer added to this and made certain alterations. A young art critic, 
engaged to the daughter of a “ nouveau riche,” to distinguish himself 
in the eyes of his future father-in-law, makes this “ fake” the subject 
of an elaborote monograph. Monfrey, who recognises his own work, 
finds himself in a position of considerable embarrassment, from which 
luck rather than his own ingenuity eventually extricates him. It is a 
story which may be profitably pondered over by picture collectors. 
It satirizes at the same time the pretentious ignorance of art critics. 
“La seconde mort” conveys a lesson on the vanity of hoping to 
secure posthumous fame. A wealthy old man with a grievance 
against his next-of-kin determines to immortalise his name by leaving 
his palace and picture gallery to his native town. Proceedings taken 
by the heir reveal the fact that the donor was a man of vulgar taste 
in furniture and ignorant in art. “ Une nuit de Néel sous le Terreur ” 
is a pretty story in which a picture of the Nativity plays the principal 
part. Space does not admit of more than a passing reference to 
“‘ Les cousines d’Adolphe,” the last and longest story in this collection, 
which exhibits all the high literary qualities which the world has long 
learnt to associate with the name of Paul Bourget. 


Those of our readers who, on our recommendation, first made the 
acquaintance of Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton, through ‘The King’s 
Mignon,” which was noticed at some length in the Westminster Review, 
will not be disappointed with its successor, ‘‘A Fair Martyr,” a 
story based on the terrible plague that ravaged Marseilles in 1720. 
In the opening chapter, the young and handsome Vicomte Audibert 
de Beaupré, grief-stricken at the death of his wife, falls a victim 
to the disease, leaving a daughter, who is brought up, in ignorance of 
her birth, among a crowd of nameless orphans at the Foundling 
Hospital. Twenty years elapse, and we find her employed as a nurse 
on probation at that institution, where she is known as Soeur 
Gabrielle Marolles. Circumstances bring her and her old nurse, now 
a dipsomaniac, together, and eventually the mystery of her origin is 
cleared up. The sombre atmosphere of the story is lightened by the 
delicate courtship of the heroine by a young Jacobite who scandalises 
his compatriots by practising as a physician among the poor. “A Fair 
Martyr” is an artistic achievement, displaying a decided advance in 
technique on the author’s earlier volume. 
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M. C. G. Amiot has taken for the subject of “ L’Approche du 
Soir”!® the case of a middle-aged and sedate widower, deemed by his 
worldly-minded and watchful sister to be impervious to’ feminine 
charms, falling desperately in love with a comely woman of twenty- 
five, whom he had met reading Schopenhauer. Had not his brilliant 
nephew come on the scene, the chances were in his favour; but 
something more than esteem and community of intellectual interest 
is wanted to make a happy marriage. The “ dénouement” is the 
only one which, from a psychological point, could be pronounced 
satisfactory ; but it would scarcely suggest itself to the average 
reader. M. Amiot may be congratulated on having treated a com- 
plex problem with exquisite skill. 


DRAMA. 


“The Enchanted Lady,”! by Mr. E. J. Thompson, is a fan- 
tastic five-act play, partly in rhymed, partly in blank verse, dealing 
with Stanislaus, a drunken. and tyrannical King of Bohemia 
Titania and Puck play important parts in the dénouement. The 
author’s versification is smooth, but his talent shows to better ad- 
vantage in the lyrics, which are decidedly pretty. 

Mr. S. E. Goggins has already edited several plays of Shake- 
speare and poems of Milton. His “ Shakespere: The Tragedy of 
King Lear,”® is an unusually scholarly achievement, and admirably 
suited for students preparing the subject for the purpose of exami- 
nation. In addition to the Introduction, which contains disquisi- 
tions on the metre and principal characters, there is a chapter giv- 
ing the Lear story as found in Holinshed, Higgins’ “ Mirror for 
Magistrates,” Spenser, and Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” together with 
Notes, in which no textual difficulties are left unexplained. 

“Shakespeare: The Tragedy of Coriolanus,”® edited by Mr. 
A. J. F. Collins, M.A., contains a brief account of the life and 
works of Shakespeare, the text of and remarks on the play, to- 
gether with its relation to North’s Plutarch, from which work 
selections are appended. The Notes are brief and scholarly, no 
difficulties being passed over. No better edition of “ Coriolanus ” 
than this is available for students preparing the subject for exami- 
nation purposes or private study. 


16, ‘*L’Approche du Soir.” Par Charles Gustave Amiot. Paris: Plon- 
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POETRY. 


Mr. Mackereth has quickly followed his “When We Dreamers 
Wake,” by a longer volume of miscellaneous poems, to which he 
has given the name of one of the included pieces, “A Son of Cain,’? 
The new volume has confirmed our conviction, derived from “When 
We Dreamers Wake,” that Mr. Mackereth is a poet of very con- 
siderable power. It is pleasant to turn to his poems, from the fan- 
tastic, rococo kind of verse just now popular with certain critics, 
but probably with few others. When reading Mackereth, we never 
get the impression that thoughts are introduced for the sake of fan- 
tastic phrasing, or that more attention has been given to the oddity of 
the rhythm—or no rhythm—than to the meaning. Mr. Mackereth’s 
actual words pass out of view in the presence of the emotion and 
ideas which they express. This, together with the supplying of an 
appropriate music, is—we take it—the vocation of words in poetry ; 
they are simply channels of thought and feeling, and fulfil their 
raison d’é/re in proportion as they clearly and forcibly express that 
thought and feeling. Mr. Mackereth’s verse is fluent, unrestrained, 
and strong. His favourite themes are nature and human progress. 
His intense sympathy with nature passes often into a passionate 
blending of his soul with what he feels to be the spirit of nature. 
Perhaps one of the most striking of the poems in this volume is 
the “Ode on the Passing of Autumn,” a hackneyed subject, but 
treated originally enough to suggest comparison with the treatment 
by Keats or Shelley of similarly hackneyed subjects. After re- 
minding us that “ There is no loneliness on all the earth, Save 
Man’s,” that “ We dwell apart, Lonesome, and sad, and old, and 
blind of heart, Mere dead men without graves,” “ We have lost the 
secret of our youth,” he rushes us away from cities, 

“O let us find the heart a dwelling-place, 
And put off vanity, be free of guile, 

And leave the dusty whirl, the futile chase, 
And gather wisdom in the spacious smile 

Of moor and sky ; on mountains large and lone, 

Gather great joy, and catch the undertone 

Of mighty being striving ceaselessly, 

Th’ eternal movings round this transiency 

Of human life, and hear the great deeps roll 
That bore us hither, and bear hence at last— 
When our swift days are past— 

Our spirits to mingle with the boundless soul.” 
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Later comes an apostrophe to an autumn gale, and in it he cries: 
“Round walls of cities, where old sorrows breed 
Beat, beat and cry! bid forth the captive races 
Into the hale wide world of boundless spaces, 
Shout to them Freedom! OO, in dim courts cry 
Where hearts beat low, and brave men feebly die, 
Cry to them! cry 
Of rolling woodlands, and of tumbling sky, 
Of wild deeps booming on the bastioned shore, 
Of raptures on lone mountains, of days that lie 
In valleys deep, sweet-set in heaven’s pure eye, 
Where beauty dwells and joy is from of yore.” 
Probably no other poet has finished an ode to Autumn in the 
following key :— 
“ The world is given unto a happy clan. 
Clap thou thy hands, O Life, for thou hast heard 
The wizard music, and the wonder-word, 
Which, at the dawn-time of creation ran, 
Tipping the stars with fire, the flowers with flame. 
In high employ: 
Laugh, Spirit, leap and sing! uplift the name 
Of Joy! Joy! Joy!” 
We have filled our space. But we cannot refrain from quoting 
the dedication : 
“To My MOTHER, AND To ANY TRUE WOMAN.” 
“ To you who are the power within the power, 
The heart within the heart, to you who bear 
Through this dim, careless world, the flaming cross 
Lit at the wrongs of God, and bravely keep 
In honour the high name of Womanhood 
Or in the light where strength hath need of love, 
Or in the shadow where weakness droops to die ; 
To you, life-patient Mother, noble Wife, 
Childhood’s Custodian, age’s tender Nurse, 
High-Priestess of the Inmost Sanctuary, 
I dedicate this book with loyalty.” 
The volume contains some six and twenty pieces, of different 
characters. The title poem powerfully gives a complex of trage- 
dies, and in treatment now and then reminds us of Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” but more frequently of Hood’s “Eugene Aram.” 
“The Mocker Mocked,” and “ The Golden Stair,” are fine narra- 
tive poems in blank verse. There are several pieces in a lighter 
vein. We write under the conviction that Mr. Mackereth is 
destined to compel the admiration, not only of a few critics, but also 
of the general public. 
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In his preface to “Home Once More and other First Poems,”$ 
Mr, H. V. Story tells us that everything he has written has been 
the outcome of personal experience and intense emotion, and, in 
evidence of this, he appends to every poem the place or places 
where it was composed. Poetry to him—as to many others—has 
become too objective, too artificial, too aloof from the heart of 
man. In the titular poem, the influence of Wordsworth is clearly 
discernible. The subject, like that of Tewkesbury—which is, to 
our thinking, the best poem in the collection—is autobiographical 
and retrospective. “Battle of the Bus” shows that Mr. Storey 
can, when he chooses, write agreeably in a tone of banter. We 
cannot endorse the crude system of punctuation he has adopted in 
reaction against the extravagant system, especially as regards the 
comma, now in vogue. We hope this venture of his in the domain 
of poetry will carry, for we are curious to see something of his 
more mature work, particularly his verses on India and social 
problems. 

“The Poems of Jonathan Swift, D.D.”4 are the necessary 
complement to the standard edition of the Prose Works, and, 
thanks to the diligence of the late John Foster, Mr. W. E. Brown- 
ing has been able to include in his edition, which is as complete as 
it is possible to make it, the original versions of “ Baucis and 
Philemon,” “ Vanbrugh’s House,” and “ May Fair,” and numerous 
variations and corrections of the texts of nearly all the princival 
poems. His Pindaric Pieces which occasioned Dryden to exclaim, 
“Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,” are sorry stuff; but his 
genius for verse afterwards found expression in satires, lampoons, 
and vers de société. Swift is appallingly coarse on occasions, but 
never salacious. His coarseness is due in part to his disdain of 
hypocrisy, in part to his misanthropic hatred of the “ animal called 
man.” “Cadenus and Vanessa” gives the key to his relations with 
Hester Vanhomrigh, and at the same time the lie to the suggestion 
of a concealed marriage. Mr. Browning has annotated the text 
with great care, and given all the references to the more recondite 
classical allusions. 
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